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LAVENGRO. BY GEORGE BERRON. 


ARLY APPLICATION should be 
made for “ Lavengro,” and all other recent works of 
interest, by all subscribers, of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
and by every FIRST CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBER of 
TWO “GUINEAS and upwards, at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


EVERAL of the PRINCIPAL 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS in ENGLAND are sup- 
lied from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, with NEW and 
CHOICE BOOKS, on hire. A considerable reduction is thus 
made in their expenditure, and a better accommodation af- 
forded to their Members, than could possibly be affected by 
any other arrangement. A Prospectus containing a list of 
the best recent works, with the terms of subscription, will be 
forwarded on application. 


Cuartes Epwarp Muote, 28, Upper King-street, Blooms- 
bury-square. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usuul charges. The 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- 
mically bound, Every attention is also paid to the publishing 
department.—A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, with 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d. 


Gentlemen will save nearly one half by employing Horr & Co. 











Art. 


BAYING THE STAG. 
This day is published, a fine MEZZOTINT PRINT, called 


AYING THE STAG, from the 


Original Picture painted by Mr. F. TAYLER, and 
Engraved in the highest style of work by Mr. S. W. REY- 
NOLDS. Size of plate, 32 by 23} Inches. Artist’s Proofs, 
61 6s.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Prints, 17. lls. 6d. 


London: published by S. and J. Furie, at their Gallery 
of Fine Arts, 34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 
THE OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“BayiNG THE sTAG.— Such is the title of a first-class print, 
of large size, just published by Messrs. S. and J. Fuller, 
from a fine drawing by Frederick Tayler. The scene is laid 
in the Scottish Highlands. A wounded stag, hotly pursued 
by deer-hounds, has sought refuge in a wild and picturesque 
glen, where, on a slippery rock emerging from the water, 
with lowered and menacing horns, he is brought “to bay.” 
Two “kilted” sportsmen, one dismounted and wading the 
stream, the other still on horseback, are approaching to put 
an end to the noisy scene; whilst a bare-footed boy, in the 

ediate foreground, bearing a gun, and ho!ding in ‘‘slips” 
acouple of hounds, restrains them with difficulty, so eager 
are they to join the exciting contest that is going on before 
them. Taken altogether this is a most successful work, and 
it will no doubt be popular. The propriety of action, the 
picturesque arrangement of accessories, the genera) spirit 
and fidelity which characterise the works of Mr. Taylor were, 
perhaps, never more conspicuously united than in the pre- 
sent subject, to which the engraver (Mr. Reynolds) by a 
skilful adoption of line stipple and mezzotint, as the pecu- 
liarities of the several parts required—whether mountain, 
rocks, trees, water, or animals—has given great force of 
effect and truth of texture.””—Morning Chronicle. 





THE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY, FOR THE 
LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 


S and .J. FULLER respectfully invite 
@ the Patrons of ART to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. Every de- 
partment will cohtribute examples to the Collection: Land- 
scape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, Orna- 
mental and Decorative Designs, and Original Works of the 
printipal Water-Colour Painters. 

N.B.—The terms, which have been arranged to meet all 
— will be forwarded, post-paid, to all parts of the king- 

om. 


Varnishing executed in a superior manner. 
34, RATHBONE-PLACE. 








Pertodicals. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for APRIL contains, among other articles: The 
Character of Charles II., by Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S.A., 
being Chapter IV. of the History of Nell Gwyn.—Unpub- 
i Poems of Alex. Gill.—The Dukes of Guise. — 
Chaleondyles and the English.—Bishop Stanley.—Original 
Letter of Pres. John Adams.—Saint Francis and the 
Franciscans.—The Bell of Saint Patrick.—Totnes Castle 
(with a Plate.)—Anecdotes of the Protectorate, by Dr. H. 
Sampson.— Ancient Scottish Seals (with several Engravings.) 
—Mr. Macaulay and Penn.—With Notes of the Month, 
Review of New Publications, Reports of Antiquarian 
Societies, Historical Chrénicle, and Obituary, including 
Memoirs of the Marquess of Northampton, Countess of 
Charleville, Lord Berners, Lord Bexley, Sir F. Lawley, Sir 
Wm. Owen Barlow, Sir John Tobin, Charles Spence, Esq., 
Q.C., James Sedgwick, Esq., Joanna Baillie, Rev. A. 
Brandram, Rev. H. H. Norris, and other eminent persons 
Teceatly deceased. Price 2s. 6d. 


Nicuors & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 











Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, | 


and at the Exhibition Building, Hyde Park. 


OTICE.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for the FIRST EDITION of a Quarter of a 
Million of the Small Catalogue, as also for the First Editions 
of the Illustrated, the German, and French Catalogues, should 
be sent in immediately, in order that they may be classified 
and printed forthwith. 
1. Insurance Offices. 
. Literature and the Fine Arts. 
. New Inventions. 
. Agricultural Machines and Implements. 
. House Agency—Hotels, Taverns, and Lodging-houses, 
. Places of Public Amusement. 
- Railway and Steam-Boat Arrangements. 
. Classification of Trades and Miscellaneous. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers, 
Joint Contractors to the Royal Commission. 





New Publications. 


REY. G. GILFTILLAN’S SELECT BRITISH POFSY. 
In One handsome Volume, beautifully printed, with Frontis- 
piece, square, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
HE BOOK OF BRITISH POESY, 
Ancient and Modern ; being Select Extracts from our 
best Poets, arranged in Chronological Order, from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth. With an Essay on British Poetry, by the 
Rey. GEORGE GILFILLAN, A.M. 
*,.* A valuable Gift Book. 
London: WrittaM Trac & Co , 85, Queen-street, Cheapside 





THE EMIGRANT'S MANUAL. 


COMPLETE MANUAL for 


EMIGRANTS, embracing the latest and most trust- 
worthy information, is about to be issued by W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
It will be published in Parts, each referring to a distinct 
FIELD oF EMIGRATION. 

AUSTRALIA, forming Part I., is this day published, price 1s. 
foolscap 8vo. 

W. and R. Campers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., 
Amen Corner, London; D. N. Caampers, Glasgow; J. 
M‘GuasHAN, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Second Thousand, much enlarged, wood-cuts, 3s. 6d., 


ay aaks S’s 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CHEMISTRY. 

* Concise and extremely lucid.” — Medical Times. 

“ Short, simple, clear, and accurate.”"— Asiatic Journal. 

“ A text-book for teachers.” — Westminster Review. 

“Ought to supersede all other elementary works on 
chemistry."— Monthly Magazine. 

London: Wairraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


HE LADIES’ GUIDE to the ART 
of MAKING PAPER STOVE ORNAMENTS. By Mrs. 
BARTLETT. Price 1s. 


Also, by the same Author, 
The LADIES’ GUIDE to 
MAKING PAPER FLOWERS. ls. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


i seANGEEe GUIDE to LONDON 
and its ATTRACTIONS, 

A WEEK in LONDON, or all its Won- 
ders seen in Seven Days. 6d. 

EXCURSIONS in VICINITY 
LONDON, within 50 miles. 6d. 

LONDON LIFE AS IT IS—A Handbook 
to all its Attractions. 6d. 

GUIDE to HAMPTON COURT, RICH- 
MOND and KEW GARDENS. 6d. 

GUIDE to WINDSOR CASTLE, ETON, 
and VIRGINIA WATER. 6d. 

SPORTS, PASTIME, and CUSTOMS of 
LONDON. 6d. 

*,* These attractive Works are part of the New Library of 
Useful Knowledge, Forty-three Numbers of which are now 
published. 

Early in April will be ready, of this series, 


The SOLDIERS of the CROSS: 


Scenes and Eventsfrom the Times of the Crusaders. 


the ART of 





the of 


or 

6d. 
Also, in a few days, 

LONDRES en 1851; ou, la Metropole de 
l'Empire Britannique Operte aux regards avec tous ses 
Establessemens Nationaux, &c. ; with a New Map of London 
ona Novel Principle, for the accommodation of Strangers 
from all Nations. Price 2s. 6d, bound. 

A NEW MAP of LONDON, constructed 
on a Novel Principle, expressly with reference to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and for the accommodation of strangers 
from all nations; embracing ready method of computing 


Distances, Cab Fares, finding the National Establishments, 
Price ls. in a case; or coloured, Is. 6d. 


Public Building, &c. 
*,* This Map has been prepared as a companion to the 
London Guides of the New Library of Useful Knowledge. 


London; CaApocx and Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


MAJOR CAMPBELL’S NEW WORK. 

This day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound, 
HE THREE TRIALS OF LOIDE ; 
SUNSHINE and SHADOW; the PHANTASMAL 
| REPROOF, and OTHER POEMS. By MAJOR CALDER 

CAMPBELL, Author of “ Lays from the East,” “Scraps from 
the Knapsack of a Soldier,” &c. 

Il. 
TO PERSONS IN SEARCH OF A HOUSE. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
ADVICE TO BUILDERS, - BUYERS, 
and RENTERS of HOUSES. By J. 8. ERLAM, Esq, 
Architect. 

The object of this little Volume is to indicate to all Persons 
about to Build, Purchase, or Rent a House, the proper mode 
of proceeding in order to avoid imposition. 

W. SHopert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Just published, crown 8vo., handsomely bound in Cloth, wita 
a Map of London and upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood, 


price 4s. 6d., 

ONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY, 
a/ WHERE TO GO, AND WHAT TO SEE DURING 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. This work contains full and 
authentic descriptions of the Palaces, Public Buildings, and 
Religious Edifices, Parks and Gardens, and Museums, and 
Free Galleries of Art in the Metropolis; and will be found 
the best and most highly illustrated work in London pub- 
lished, and an indispensable Hand-book for Resident or 
Strangerin the Metropolis. 

Uniform with the above, Crown 8yvo., price 13d. No. I., 

to be completed in Eight Weekly Numbers, 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE: its ORIGIN, 
HISTORY, and CONSTRUCTION, profusely Illustrated. 
Imperial 32mo. Cloth, with a Map of London, and numerous 

Engravings, price ls. 6d., post-free, 2s., 

LONDON IN ALL ITS GLORY; or, 
HOW TO ENJOY LONDON DURING THE GREAT EXHI- 
BITION. A Pocket Manual for the Visitor. 

London : H. G. Cuarke and Co., 4, Exeter Change. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
PERIODICALS FOR APRIL, 1851. 


Sold in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Parts, and in Volumes. 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA 

OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XLVIIL., Second 

half, price 6d., and Vol. XIL, cloth lettered, price 5s., com- 
pleting the Work. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part 
XL., price Is.; and Vol. IV., handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 14s., completing the Work. 


K NIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKS- 
XA PERE.— Nationat Epitton. Parts XIL and XIIL, 
price Is. each. Section VI., price 2s. 6¢.—Vol. I., Comedies, 
price 7s. 6d., was published March the 15th ult. Vol. L., 
Histories, price 7s. 6d., will be ready on the 19th inst. 
K Ne HT’S EXCURSION TRAIN 
COMPANION. Numbers XIII., XIV., XV., XVI, 
and XVIL, price 2d.each. Part IIIL., price 9d. 


kK NiGHtTs CYCLOP/EDIA of the 
‘ INDUSTRY of all NATIONS. Numbers XXIII., 
XXIV., XXV., XXVI, and XXVIL, price 2d. each. Part V. 
price 9d. 


K NIGHT’S CYCLOP_EDIA of LON- 
Xv DON. Numbers XXIII., XXIV., XXV., XXVI, and 
XXVII., price 2d. each. Part V., price 9d. 


pais -BOORS with the BEST 
; AUTHORS. Numbers LIL, LII., and Title with Con- 
tents, &c., price 1dd. each. Part XIII., price 6d. Vol.1V., 
price 2s. 6d., completing the Work. (Ready on the 19th 
instant. 


PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS ; or, 

MISCELLANIES of ART. Numbers XLV., XLVL, 
XLVIL, XLVIIL, and XLIX., price 2d. each. Part XI, 
price 9d. Volumes I. II., and IIL, uniformly bound, price 
| Qs. 6d. each, are already published. 


MPERIAL CYCLOPAZDIA—THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Numbers XXV., XXVL, XXVII. 

XXVIIL,and XXIX., price 9d.each. Part VII., price 2s. 6d 
(Ready the 19th inst.) 

*.® DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of Mr. CHARLES 
KNIGHT’S PUBLICATIONS, compLeTep and in PROGRESS, 
may be had on application, post free. 

London : CuarLes Kniont, 90, Fleet-street. 

















OND’S PERMANENT MARKING 

| INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 

| preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 

variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 

or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 

| article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 2s, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors, Price 1s. @ bottle. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
YEW PUBLICATIONS 


Memoirs of 
HORACE WALPOLE, 


AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Including numerous Original Letters, chiefly from 
Strawberry Hill 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 


2 Vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 28s. bound. 








¢ CO."8 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


EWER & 
MES WDELSS& OG N’S 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
No. 10. ANDANTE and VARIATIONS 
for PIANOFORTE, Solo, 3s. 
ANDANTE and VARIATIONS for 
ditto, 3s. 
12. ANDANTE and VARIATIONS for 
PIANOFORTE, two performers, 6s. 
13. THREE SONGS for a DEEP VOICE, 
4s. 
“14, SEVENTH BOOK, LEIDER OHNE 
WORTE, 5s. 
15. SIX SONGS for SOPRANO, 5s. 





Perhaps no name of modern times is productive of so many 
pleasant associations as that of “Horace Walpole,” and 
certainly no name was ever more intimately connected with 
so many different subjects of importance in connexion with 
Literature, Art, Fashion, and Politics. The position of various 
members of his family, connecting Horace Walpole with the | 
Cabinet, the Court, andthe Legislature—his own intercourse 
with those characters who became remarkable for brilliant | 
social and intellectual qualities, and his reputation as a Wit, | 
a Scholar, and a Virtuoso —cannot fail to render his memoirs | 
equally aiusing and instructive. 


| 





II, 
TALES AND TRADITIONS 
OF HUNGARY. 


3y FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 3 Vols. 


| 





SECOND LOVE; 
Or, Beauty and Intellect. 


A New Novel by Mrs. TROLLOPE, Author of “ Father 
Eustace,”’ “ Petticoat Government,” &c. 3 Vols. 


THE DREAMER 
AND THE WORKER. 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


By R. H. HORNE, Esq., Author of “Orion,” &c. 
2 Vols., 21s. 


“The Dreamer and the Worker’ belongs to the school 
which has produced ‘Maty Barton’ and ‘ Alton Locke.’ 
This is a fine addition to the new literature which illustrates 
the bodily and mental condition, and the social and political 
position and progress of the working classes. The story 
abounds with powerful description, every page is full of 
thoughtful and suggestive matter.”’— Weekly Chronicle. 





— | 
v 
Madam Dorrington,of the Dene. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 3 Vols. 
* The best novel which Mr. Howitt has giveu to the pub- 
lic,.”—Athencum. 


“ Mr. Sowttt’ 8 love of the country finds great genial scope 
in the subject he has chosen, and in many deli; ghtful traits he 
exhit anche life in its most pleasing aspeet.”’ 











—Examiner. 





Now ready, 


» * 

The Creed of Christendom ; 
ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


= | 


Letters on the Laws of Man’s 
Nature and Development. 





By H. G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
IIL. 
Local Self Government and 
Centralization: 





The characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as 
affecting so moral, and political welfare and progress: | 
1 hensive outlines of the English Constitution, 








lex. 
By J. TOULMIN SMITH, | 


Post 8v¥o., cloth, 





Iv. 
THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. - 
By JAMES NISBET. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo., 12. 11s. 6d. 








London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


| to words. 


16. STRING QUINTETT, No. 2, 12s, 
17. SIX VOCAL QUARTETTS, for 
mixed Voices, Orpheus, No. 20, 5 


18. SON and STR ANGER, an Operetta, 


the text adapted from the German, by H. F. Cuoruey, Piano. 
forte Score, 15s.—The Overture, for two performers, Piano- 


forte, 4s. 

MOLIQUE.—Six Pieces for Viol and 
Pianoforte, Op. 41, in Two Books, each 4s, 

DURRNER, J.— Three Melodies, for 
Viol and Pianoforte. Op. 17s. 6d. 

HORSLEY, C. E.—Three Songs: The 
Poet to his Bride, the Entreaty, Flowers, 4s. 

ORPHEON.—A Collection of Two, Three, 
and Four Part Songs and Choruses, for the Use of Schools, 
Families, and Choral Societies, to be published at intervals, 


Book L, 6d. 
MAINZER’S FIFTY MELODIES for 
Ditto MUSIC BOOK for the Young, 1s. 


Children, 1s. 
Ewer and Co., Newgate-street. 





EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING 
FRENCH. 

Ms. LE PAGE’S FRENCH 

EDUCATIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, 


designed to obviate the necessity of going to France to 
aequire the Parisian accent. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for 
BEGINNERS. Cloth, 3s. New and improved edition, 
LE PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS. 


Eighteenth edition. Cloth, 4s. 


LE PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION, 


Sixth edition. Cloth, 3s. 


LE PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSER; 


being a Key to the {Gift of Conversation. Second edition, 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s 

LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. Second edition. Cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. 
Third edition. Cloth, 5s, 

LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITE- 
RATURE FRANCAIS. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

‘*With attempting any royal road to the attainment of the 
French language, and without pretending that it can be ac- 


| quired at sight, or learned without a master, M. Le Page has, 


in his excellent series of educational works, rendered a 
thorough knowledge of that language comparatively easy. 
His system is peculiar and original, and has long since been 
stamped with public approbation.” —Bell’s W. eekly Messenger. 
EFFINGHAM Wirson, Royal Exchange ; 
and Messrs. LoneMAN. 


Just published, the First and Second P. arts, in 4to. uniformly 
bound in cloth, price 14s. each, 


REATISE on the THEORY and 


PRACTICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION. By G. W. 
ROHNER. 


The first part contains an exposition of scales and 


| intervals; of the fundamental consonant and dissonant 


chords; and of the other various harmonic combinations 
which enter into the musical system : it treats of cadences; 
and modulation ; of rythmic and tonal structure; of pass- 
ing-notes and arpeggiatura; and of the adaptation of music 
The practice is shown by copious examples, 
which include some elaborate compositions—amongst them 
a double chorus in eight real parts. Numerous exercises 
are given for the student’s practice, and a Key to them 
accompanies the book. 

*,* The Second Part treats entirely of CounTrRPotnt. 
The student is instructed in that system which admits the 
use of those intervals only which belong to the diatonic series 
of the two modes, and prohibits all dissonances except such 
as arise through suspensions and passing-notes: he is atthe 
same time made acquainted with those modifications of the 
system required to meet the introduction of chromatie pro- 
gressions and fundamental dissonances, the essential proper- 
ties of contrapuntal composition being still preserved. The 
text is copiously exemplified ; several of the examples are 
adapted to words: the part concludes with a double quartet 
for voices. Conciseness has in each part been aimed at, not, 
however, at the expense of any details that might be useful 


| to either the teacher or the student. 


*,* Very favourable notices of the work have appeared in 
most of the leading metropolitan journals—T7he Eclectic Review. 
Ari Journal, Magazine of Science, Literary Gazette, Critic, 
Morning Post, Morning Herald, Court Journal, Bell's Life, 
Weekly Chronicle, Weekly News, a “ Times, Weekly 
Dispatch, Illustrated London News, dc. 


London : Lonemay, Brown, ex aia LONGMANS. 








MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tt. 
Now ready, in 3 Vols., 


FERNLEY MANOR; 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author of 
“ My Sister Minnie,” ‘ Our Guardian,” &c. 

“Ts a rare combination of talent and taste.”— Britannia, 

“The story throughout is irresistibly attractive.”— Vaeqj 
and Military. 

“A story of no common interest—the plot being woven 
with a power of invention that will surprise the patrons of 
English novels," — Critic. 

“Exhibits Mrs. Daniel's wonted fervour, grace of manner, 
with more of substance in the story.”—Spectator’. 





II. 
BERTHA; 
? 
A ROMANCE OF THE DARK AGES. 

“This is an extraordinary work; one of great power in 
several respects. It is strong, fluent, copious in language, 
facile and varied in style, rich and recondite in research, and 
brimful of incident.”—Obdserver. 

“We gladly recommend a work, the learning, purity, and 
interest of which we are sure must please all kinds of readers.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 


Ill, 


HENRY SMEATON; 


A JACOBITE ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF GEORGE 
THE FIRST. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


A thousand beauties await the readers of 
Smeaton.’”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ Were we called upon to point out the best work of this 
author, we think we may safely give ‘Henry Smeaton.’ It 
is full of beauties.”—New York Herald. 


-_——e« 


‘ Henry 


IV. 
In One Vol., 10s. 6d. 


SCENES from ITALIAN LIFE. 


By L. MARIOTTI. Anthor of “Italy, Past and Present.” 
‘* A master-piece of bold delineation.” —Daily News Express. 
“Tt is no slight praise to Mariotti to say that in glowing 

vigour and vehemence of style he offers a fair rivalry to 
Victor Hugo.” —Atlas. 


Vv. 
WARKWORTH CASTLE; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
“ The book is what might have been expected from a dis- 
ciple of Mr. G. P. R. James—it is not unlikely to find a 
numerous circle of admirers.” —Daily News Express. 





vi. 
Second Edition, 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 


By Lord B—. 


“ A very clever novel.” —Spectator. 

“ A novel of the highest order—a novel that ought to be 
read by all grades of society.” 

“The work has great interest. ”—Daily News Express. 

“It willexcite the deepest interest in all who peruse it. 
We have read it with intense pleasure.—Sunday Times. 

“A book for the politician to study and for the statesman 
to be guided by."—Morning Herald. 

“The author wields an eloquent pen.”—Critic. 





Vil. 
Shortly, 


Talvi’s History of 


The Colonization of America. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
VIR. 

Price 7s. 6d., 

The Age of Peter the Great. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE. 

Author of “The Russian Sketch Book,” &c. 





Two Vols. me price 15s., 7 
Supernatural Illusions. 


Printed uniform with “The Night Side of Nature,” by 
Mrs. CROWE, to which it will form a Sequel. 


X. 
In Two Vols., price 21s., 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 


DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 
By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 


xI. 
In Three Vols. (on the 15th), 


VALETTA. 


A Novel, by the Author of “Denton Hall.’ 
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AN EXPLANATION. | 


Ir is necessary to explain to our many new 





NOTICE. 


The MONTHLY Par? Sor March is now ready. Price 1s, 
he FinsT QUARTERLY PART for 1851 is now ready. Price 3s. subscribers what is the plan, and what are the 


These parts, sewn in avorapper, are for the convenience of Book- principles, upon which Tur Lonpon Lirerary 
and distant readers, ‘7 
scandent oie JOURNAL is conducted. 


Its contents are supplied by a great number 











CONTENTS. . | 

ones *46¥ | of contributors, who are accepted for their | 
i eqs, ° nr e . e * 4. | 

Pie cake MMMMNAT aon catbacasies abbinanienadiin s +Smnaie 147 abilities alone. To insure strict impartiality, 
Eh a te ‘srrtt"t""" Va | they are requested to express their honest 


Historical Gleanings of the Georgian Bra ceccccccce LZ 
opinions upon books, art, science, and philo- 

PrrmosoPHy— ° a a . _ 
Mavo’s Philosophy of Living .........sssssceeeee+. 49 | SOphy, without fear, favour, or affection. The | 


alii Editors undertake to exercise over them no 
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TO OUR READERS. 
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HISTORIC. AL GLEANINGS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA. 
Reign of George the First. 1714—1727. 
CHAPTER It. 
(Continued from page 101.) 
The Post Boy of the 28th of August, gives 
the following particulars of the seizure and 
committal of Bishop ATTERBURY : 
“Tt was on Friday last, in the afternoon, that the 
Bishop of Rochester was committed to the Tower, upom 
an accusation of High Treason. His lordship was at 


| his Deanery of Westminster, when two officers of the 


guards and two messengers came to his house, and 
carried him and his papers to a committee of council. 
At the same time, two other officers and as many mes- 
sengers were dispatched to the Episcopal palace at 
Bromley in Kent, who with the pooess unce of a constable 
search’d the house, and brought away what papers they 
thought proper. But the Bis i was not carry’d to 
the Tower in his own coach, as s m papers have men- 
tion’d? 

The notices which follow occur in the dif- 
ferent journals of the period now under con- 
sideration, respecting the incarcerated bishop, 


| whose condition was much commiserated, and 


whose guilt was disbelieved by many : 

August 30.—Yesterday, several persons of distine- 
tion went to visit the Mee of Rochester, whois said 
to appear very cheerful, and to bear his misfortunes 
with great magnanimity.’ 

“ September 1—We hear the Bishop of Rochester is 


| more closely confined in the Tower than he was, none 


being suffered to speak to him. His lordship hath not 
appointed a solicitor, as inserted in some of the papers.” 

“ The Bishop of Rochester was again examined by a 
Committee of Council at Whitehall on Saturday last, 
ind remanded to the Tower. His chaplain, a valet. de 
chambre, and a foctman are allowed to attend him, but 
nobody else is permitted to see him. "Tis said that 
igned by 
fictitious names, have been intercepted, by which the 
government has made some important discoveries.” 

“Captain Kelly continues closely confined in the 
Tower, where he is likely to continue for some time 
longer.” 

“This week the chambers of a Roman Catholick 
Barrister in Grays Inn were search’d for papers, &c., 














| himselfbeing absent in the country.” 


September 6. —The Bishop of Rochester and ¢ ‘aptain 
Dennis Kelly still remain in the same places they first 
went to; the Bishop in the House of the gentleman 
gaoler, the others in one of the warders, and are strictly 
look’d after.” 

” London, Septembe r 8.—The Lord Bishop of 
| Rochester keeps his bed in the Tower, being ill of the 
gout, both in his hands and feet. 

“Yesterday a petition was presented at the Old 
Bailey, and a motion was made thereupon by Sir Con- 
stantine Phipps, in the name of Mrs. Morrice, daughter 
of the Bishop of Rochester, praying that her father, in 
consideration of his ill state of health, occasioned by his 
close confinement, might be either brought to a speedy 
tryal, bail’d, or discharg’d; but the same was overul’d.” 

“ We hear that the L - Bishop of Rochester desir’d 
leave that the Reverend Mr. Hawkins, the chaplain to 
the Tower, might be p¢ ih. to vad prayers, and 
administer the sacrament to him on Sunday last; but 
the same was refus’d by the commanding officer at the 
Tower.” 

“ September 11.—We hear that a petition was lately 
presented in the name of Mrs. Maariee, daughter of the 

Lord Bishop of Rochester, praying that. she might visit 
her father under such restrictions as should be thought 





proper; and that appl ication has also been made that 
Mr. !Atterbury, only son of the said Bishop, might be 
permitted to see his Lordship before he went to settle 


at Oxford; but the same could not be obtai 

“We hear that the Lord Bishop of Rocheste1 
try’d at the King’s Bench Bar, by a special Commission 
of Oyer and Te — - 

“ September 15. The e hay state prisoners in the 
Tower have directed eir council to enter their 
respective prayers the first day of the next term, at the 
King’s Bench Bar, Westminster.” 

“The guard on each of the said prisoner's apartments 
is doubled.” 

“September 18.—On Sunday last, the Right Rey. 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester was pray’d for in most of 
the parish churches of this city, and of those thereunto 
belonging, on account of his Lordship’s ill state of 
health.” 

One of the journals, apparently in the in- 
terest of the government, commences some 
observations on the above subject, thus : 
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«Tis become a Fashion among the Tantivie Societies 
in some parts of the Town to pray for the Bishop of 


Rochester, now in the Tower for no less a crime than | 


High Treason.” 
A portrait of Bishop Artrrnury looking 


through the bars of his prison, and holding in 
his hands a picture of Archbishop Lavup, was 


erved about the streets, which, however, Sir | 


Rosert WALpote’s government determined 
to suppress. 

“Last week several persons were taken up by the 
King’s Messengers for selling of, or being otherwise 
concern’d in certain prints, wherein were such repre- 
sentations of the said Lord Bishop in his present 
confinement as gave offence to the government.” 


The apprehension of suspected persons was 
still going on, and in the country as well as in 
London treason was supposed to be lurking, 


“ Some would have us to believe from Leicester, that 


persons are confin’d in the gaol of that county who have | 


confess’d that they have been for some time inlisted in 


the service of the Chevalier de St. George; and that | 


search is made after twenty more against whom infor- 
mation is given.” 

A piece of intelligence of a disquieting 
nature to suspected traitors at this time, is 
contained in the following paragraph : 


“They are very busie in repairing and strengthening 


the Gaol of Newgate, and particularly that miserable | 


Dungeon call’d the condemn’d Hold.” 


On the fifteenth of September there was a 
proclamation for a general fast, the reason of | 
which was expressed to be the sins of the | 
people, “ and particularly that the Indians of | 
the Eastern parts may be restrained from | 
making further insults on His Majesty’s good | 
subjects, thereby destroying their substance, | 
and carrying them into a cruel captivity; and | 
that the pyrates, those sons of violence, may 
be prevented from doing any further mischiefs 
in our sea-coasts.” No account, however, of 
the observance of the fast, nor any allusion to 
it, is contained in the public journals of this 
time. 

Some more apprehensions of suspected 
traitors are recorded. 


“ London, September 15.—Mr. Drummond is com- 
mitted to the custody of Mr. Crawford, a messenger in 
Manchester Court, where a centinel in a box is fixed 
before his door, for the better security of his prisoners. 

“We hear that two gentlemen and two ladies were 
stopt on their way to France, and brought back in the 
Dover Coach a few days ago.” 


We next have an account of the apprehen- 
sion, escape, recapture, and final committal 
of the person who is supposed to have been | 
the designer of the conspiracy in question. | 


“ London, September 20.—Yesterday, about 10 o'clock 
in the morning, a young counsellor of the Temple, that | 
had been taken into the custody of Mr. Squire, the 
messenger in Manchester Court, the day before, at- 
tempted to make his escape by getting out, by some | 
means or other, at a back window two pair of stairs 
high, in his waistcoat and cap, and giving a sculler 
some guineas to carry him cross the water with all 
speed; but being discover’d upon his going off by the | 
servant maid, was immediately pursued, and a hue and 
cry being rais‘d after him, he was taken on the south- | 
ward side, brought back, and more closely confin’d.” 

“London, September 22.—On Tuesday morning | 
Christopher Lear, Esq., a Barrister-at-Law, aged about | 
30, who liv’d in Southampton Buildings next Chancery 
Lane, was seiz’d by Mr. Squire, one of the King’s Mes- | 
sengers, in the Temple, upon a warrant for High Treason; | 
and the same morning being examin’d, was committed 
to the care of the said Mr. Squire, at his house in 
Manchester Court in Channel Row, Westminster; from 
whence the next morning, about 10 o'clock, he found 
means to escape from a back window two stories high, 
in his waistcoat, without hat or peruque; and taking to 
the water side none of the watermen would presume to 
carry him off, as judging he had escap’d, and might be 
@ person of consequence, ’till a sculler boy was pre- 
vail’d on for the lucre of 4 guineas to row him over 
By the time they had got into the middle of the River, | 
the messenger miss’d his prisoner, and instantly made a 
brisk pursuit upon the Thames. Mr. Lear landed at 
the King’s arms stairs, and put on the Water-boy’s cap 
the better to disguise himself; but that rather made 
him the more taken notice of, and the pursuers landing 
soon after at the said stairs, got intelligence of the 











| Route he had taken, and follow’d him to St. George’s 
fields, where, altho’ he was a great distance from them, 
yet finding no possibility of getting clear of them, he 
| sat himself down and waited ’till the pursuers came up, 
an dquietly surrendered. That night he wasseveral times 
under examination at the Cockpit, Whitehall, and on 
Thursday morning about 3 o'clock, he was sent Prisoner 
to the Tower for High Treason in being, as we hear, 
sent to and from Ro:re, with messengers to the Enemies 
of the government. Some time since this gentleman’s 
sister recover’d 1000/. damages of a rich upholsterer in 
Cornhill, for non-performance of a marriage contract. 

“Yesterday morning Christopher Lear, Esq., was 
convey'd from the Town in a Hackney Coach, guarded 
by Soldiers and several Warders, to Whitehall, where he 
was several hours under examination before a Com- 
mittee of Lords of the Council, and about four in the 
afternoon he was remanded back to the Tower. 

“ Several printers have been taken into custody this 
week, for printing papers offensive to the government.” 


| A day or two after this the journals state 
that Stewart, Mr. Layer’s clerk, had been 
| taken into custody. 

A nobleman of rank and consequence next 
becomes the object of suspicion, and is seized 
upon by the government, of which we have 
the following account: 


“ London, September 27.—On Tuesday evening the 
Lord North and Grey was seiz’d in the Isle of Wight 
upon suspicion of being on his way to France without a 
licence.” 

“ London, September 29.—Yesterday the Lord North 
and Grey arriv’d in Town from Guildford, where he had 
lain on Wednesday night, attended by General Mac- 
carteney, Colonel Gordon, and a messenger. His Lord- 
ship was met some miles out of Town by hislady. He 
was carry'd to the Cockpit, where he gave up his sword, 
being required so to do, and deliver’d it to General 
Maccarteney, who conducted his Lordship to his own 
house, ’till he sho’d be examined. 

“Mr. Swafthfuger, his Lordship’s secretary, was 
taken on Wednesday night, at his Lordsbip’s house in 
Town. 

“Tis said the occasion of the Lord North and Grey's 
being taken up in the Isle of Wight was this: The 
Deputy Governor, Colonel Morgan, observing his Lord- 
ship with two other gentlemen going several times to 
Mr. Holmes’s house, and not appearing to have any 
business in the Island, order’d some persons to watch 
them narrowly, and to give him an account of their 
motions, which they did so diligently that they were 
observ’d one evening going aboard a yacht which lay 
there, which they immediately giving the Col. notice of, 
he sent orders to a Captain of one of the Kings Frigates 
that lay something further out at sea, to have an 
eye upon that yacht, and so soon as it was preparing 
to sail, to send his long boat aboard, and secure all the 
passengers upon suspicion. Which being done, the 
Lord North and Grey first pretended to be another 
person, but afterwards confess’d who he was; they were 
all three immediately carry’d to the Governor, who told 
them he must secure them ’til] he could write to.Court; 
there being there a warrant against the said Lord in the 
Messengers hands, who were gone to look after his 
Lordship at his house in Epping forest. The other two 
persons names are not yet known.” 


Another gentleman was at this time appre~ 
hended on a charge of treason, but who made 
his escape, though at the cost of his life. 

“Mr. Meyns, a gentleman of about 25 years of age» 
who was committed about 12 days ago into the custody 
of Mr. Crawford the Messenger in Manchester Court, 
did on Thursday night last make his escape from the 
said house, from three pair of stairs, by tying two sheets 


| and a blanket, got over two walls, and jumping into the 


Thames, the water being high, he was found yesterday 
morning drown’d against the Terras walk of the Privy 
garden, Whitehall. It is said he had made large dis- 
coveries.” 

The Earl of Surrey was also arrested and 
committed to the Tower on suspicion of 
treason, but we have no particulars of his ap- 
prehension. In some of the journals it is 
stated that Mrs. Layer had been seized as she 
was coming from France, and that some trea- 
sonable papers were found upon her. She 
was, however, shortly afterwards examined and 
discharged. 

The Post Boy of October 4th mentions that 
“when counsellor Layer was last remanded 
to the Tower, he was ordered to be put in 
Irons.” We are also informed that “great 
strictness is used in taking up every body sus- 
pected to be obnoxious, so that every suc- 
cessive day produces fresh commitments,” 





The newspapers complained that the con- 
spiracy had had a very bad effect on the New- 
market races, all the nobility being detained in 
Town! 

Orders, we are told, were sent every day at 
this time from Whitehall to the Tower re. 
specting the state prisoners confined there, 
who were now become numerous; and a re« 
port was also made from the garrison each 
morning. Meanwhile the commitment of sus. 
pected persons was still going on. 


“ London, October 9.—On Saturday last, the two 
brothers of the name of Sayer lately taken into custody, 
were admitted to Bail. 

“The same day Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Plunket, 
(this last is said to be a civilian) were seiz’d at a Coffee 
house in Bedford Court, Covent Garden, and taken into 
the custody of Mr. Chandler the Messenger. Mr, 
Plunket was examined on Sunday last, and order’d to 
be put in Iron fetters. 

“We hear that Mr. Stewart, lately seiz’d by order of 
the government and now in custody of a messenger, is 
a gentleman of good repute born in the North of Ireland, 
of a very ancient and good protestant family there. It 
is said his crime is his being suspected of corresponding 
with Mr. Leare in practices against the government; 
but the report of his being clerk to that gentleman is 
entirely groundless, as also of the manner of his being 
apprehended. He was seiz’d at the Cockpit where he 
went to sollicit that Mr. Leare’s servant might be 
admitted to attend his master in the Tower.” 


Rumours are occasionally inserted in the 
public journals of this period respecting the 
movements and supposed intentions of the 
exiled Royal Family, the head of which, who 
has already been alluded to, is variously de- 
nominated, according to the politics of the 
journals which refers to him, the chevalier, or 
the Pretender. The notice which follows is 
from The Post Boy, which appears to have been 
the organ of the extreme Tory and Jacobite 
party, and which evidently shows all the 
favour that could be manifested without danger 
of criminal proceedings, to those who were 
under prosecution for supposed treason against 
the State; and in which are recorded the 
severities exercised against the prisoners, the 
vigour with which suspected persons were 
taken up, and the sympathy shown towards 
them by the public. On the other hand, in the 
ministerial journals, abuse of every kind is 
heaped on the Jacobite party, and the utmost 
is made of the charges Bw against them. 


“ Rome, February 7, N.S.—The chevalier de S. 
George is perfectly recover'd, and hath bought six fine 
Friesland horses.” 


Another journal, which describes the rigour 
with which suspected persons are hunted after 
and incarcerated, contains the following : 

“ London, September 8.—On the 19th of August, we 
have advice that the Chevalier de S. George, after 
having tarried some days at Lucca with the Princess 
his spouse, went privately from thence. Two Lords of 
great distinction being come thither to confer with that 
chevalier, have been in consequence with Cardinal 
Gualtieri, who advised them to take the same route.” 


Complaints were at this time generally 
made of the conduct of the King and 
the Prince of Wares with regard to the 
education of the young Prince Frepericx, 
eldest son of the latter, who, instead of 
being brought up in this country, to the 
throne of which it was hoped he would even- 
tually succeed, was sent abroad, and thus 
had every probability of being as much a 
stranger to his people as his father and grand- 
father were said to be. From the following 
aragraph in some of the journals, it appears, 
5 that one department of his education 
was sedulously attended to. 

“ September 15.—An accomplish’d Dancing master 
is sent from hence to Hanover, to teach His Highness 
Prince Frederick, and a handsome salary allow'd him.” 


The Jacobites in Scotland still mustered in 
considerable force, and though frequently 
routed by the King’s troops, sometimes obliged 
the datter to retreat. The following account 
of a rencounter is from The Post Boy: 

“ September 14.—They write from Scotland that 
Captain Mac Neil march’d from Inverness with a de- 
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tachment of His Majesty’s forces to disperse a party of 
Highlanders belonging to the Earl of Seaforth, who 
were lying in ambuscade in a wood. The Captain was 
order’d with a Serjeant and a party of 18 men out of 
that detachment to clear the wood of the Highlanders, 
which last let them pass without molestation; upon 
which Captain Mac Neil advanc’d at the head of his 
main body. The Highlanders attack’d them, and in 
the fight the Captain receiv'd twelve small shot, upon 
which he dropp'd and was carry’d off wounded. One 
of His Majesty men was kill'd, and some wounded 
upon which the Highlanders left the said wood, with 
desizn to draw His Majesty's forces to their other 
parties, who were in lurking on the hilis: the Kings 
troops pursuing them, little imagining that they had 
any more but themselves; a gentleman came to the 
Kings troopes and told them that if they advanc'd any 
further they would be all cut to pieces, upon which a 
council of war was held, and it was resolv'd to retreat 
to Inverness.” 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philosophy of Living. 
Maro, M.D. 3rd_ edition. 
Parker. 


Ir is not surprising that a work so popular as 
this, in the treatment of a subject of universal 
interest and importance, should have reached 
a third edition in less than as many years. 
This is but the beginning of its career of fame, 
and it will certainly take its place among the 
instructive literature of the age, as second only 
in worth to the works of Dr. A. Coombe 
and Dr. Sournwoop Situ. An intimate 
acquaintance with his subject enables Dr. 
Mayo to treat of it in language and in a form 
intelligible to readers of all classes, for it may 
be taken as a general rule, that where there is 
obscurity of style there is obscurity of know- 
ledge: the writer has only dim perceptions of 
things, and therefore his writing shares the 
haziness of his ideas; and when he overlays 
with learning it will generally be found that 
the learned words are a cover for ignorance of 
Jacts. Dr. Mayo addresses himself to the 

ublic mind, and, being a master of his theme, 

e 1s enabled to make it clear to the compre- 
hensions of all who will listen, and he who 
once pauses to hear will be so fascinated by 
the curious, interesting, and useful information 
communicated, that he will not be content 
until he has gathered all that his agreeable 
teacher has to tell him, about the Diversities of 
Constitution, the Rules of Diet, Exercise, 
Sleep, Bathing, Clothing, and Health of Mind, 
in which are comprised the Philosophy of 
Living. 

Being a third edition, and, therefore, having 
ge the province of criticism, our duty is 
imited to a record of the fact as a portion of 
the literary history of the time; but we may 
add two or three specimens, as an introduction 
of the work to those of our readers to whom it 
| be yet a stranger. 

r. Mayo inclines to the modern opinion 
that bleeding should be but rarely resorted to, 
and that, in many cases, even of acute inflam- 
mation, it may destroy the powers of life 
instead of subduing the disease. 


BEWARE OF THE LANCET. 








By Hersert 
London : 


It is not equally easy to prove, but on reflecticn it 
appears no less certain, that the nervous power of the 
brain is lowered in sleep; that the depression of the 
cerebral circulation is accompanied by depression of 
cerebral energy. But how else are we to account for 
the slowness or suspension of digestion during sleep, 
the feebleness of the heart's action, the susceptibility 
of cold. “The steam has been turned off,” and the 
body is relaxed; its functions (a fact best, perhaps, 
shown in hybernating animals,) are half at a stand- 
still; that which imparts force and activity to every 
function is no longer generated in adequate power and 
quantity; the brain, the main source of nervous energy, 
1s in repose. 

The bearing of these conclusions, if just, upon cere- 
bral disease, is of great importance. Brain attacks 
generally come on during the night, and during sleep. 
That is to say, they mostly supervene at the time when 
the power of the brain is lowered. They are then, in 
Some degree, connected with depression of the cerebral 
forces, They are favoured by weakness and exhaustion 
of the brain, 


The attacks to which I refer are epilepsy, apoplexy, 
palsy, the common impression respecting which is, that 


or from some kind of force or pressure operating actively 
to disturb the functions of the organ. I believe, on the 
contrary, that in the majority of cases, especially in 
sdvanced life, these seizures, taken as a class, result 
from cerebral failure, from weakness, depression of power, 
temporary or permanent, of some part or the whole of 
the brain. 

It does not contravene the preceding conclusion, that 
these complaints are liable to be primarily induced by 
action in the head ;—that where they do not result from 
alteration of structure they often may be traced to 
habits of full living and strong excitement, which have 
frequently thrown the blood in hurried and violent 
circulation through the brain—and that besides, in 


with, and gives iacreased danger to such attacks—and 
that nothing is more likely to benefit the latter class of 
cases than diminution, by means of cupping, of the 
quantity of blood in the vessels. But grouping together 
all cerebral seizures that take the form of fits, 1 believe 





| are the exceptions; and that it is most important the 
| practice grounded on this principle should be recognized, 
| that diminishing the quantity of blood is not the appro- 
priate remedy for cerebral seizures. The majority of 
such cases are sudden failure of the powers of the brain, 
which lowering the circulation will but additionally 
depress. I might make this remark in its practical 
bearing more general. It is certain that in many acute 
attacks and cases of insidious congestion life is saved 
by bleeding. But how many are there not, in which 
the chance of life is lessened by the same means. 


deformity of the spine is produced in girls by 
the injudicious treatment of ignorant parents 
and governesses. 
HOW DEFORMITIES ARE PRODUCED. 
The steps by which the spine ordinarily gives way 
are these. The child kept at its music-stool, or books, 
or drawing, has a weakened or aching back. The 


sportive exertions, and the various changes of attitude, 
which nature dictates. 
change is to stand listlessly beside its governess or in a 
drawing-room. What is the posture which it assumes ? 
It is, of course, that which gives greatest ease to the 
languid muscles. The child stands with its weight 
supported on one leg, the body swayed to that side, the 





they proceed from determination of blood to the brain, | 


thus likewise inseparable, not successive, but simul- 
taneous parts of one action. 
To this may be properly appended his 
RULES TO PREVENT DEFORMITY. 
1. In the first place, a child should be broken of the 


habit of standing on one leg in preference to the other 
It should be nade to stand on both alternately. Mr. 


| Jenkins, whose ingenious instructions have been of so 


much use to the youth of the last five-and-twenty years, 


| observed to me that there was one sure receipt for pro- 


ducing crookedness: “ For this purpose,” he remarked, 
“a child should bolt his food and habitually stand on 
one leg.” The evils proceeding from the mischievous 
combination of bad digestion with faulty habits of pos- 


| ture are well conveyed in this apophthegm. 


many instances, a loaded and laboured circulation goes | 


that the cases in which cerebral congestion is a feature | 


2. All other postures are to be avoided which tend 
to give predominance to one side, or to incline it always 
to the same side. 

3. Exercises which promote the strength of the back 
should be systematically employed; exercises, however, 
in which the libs are not weighted, but which consist 
in the assumpticn of a succession of attitudes. Much 
natural grace, and ease of posture and gesture, are col- 
laterally obtained by such practices, when judiciously 
selected. 

4. The dress of a girl skould not bind her chest, but 
should be, in fact, as light and incompressive as that of 
a boy, and as much indulgence in play and sportive 
amusement allowed as may be consistent with the habits 
it is right to encourage. 

5. In sitting, when already tired, the child should 
rest well back on her chair, the spine resting against 
the back of the chair, thoroughly supported by it, and 


| the seat of the chair reaching to the bend of the knee. 


He thus describes the manner in which | 


muscles of the spine have not been invigorated by the | 


Wearied by its task, the next | 


knee of the other side bent, and the hip lowered. The | 


| limb which it uses on this occasion for support is almost 


| always the right limb; for this simple reason, that 1 is | 


the strongest. And the child assumes the position at 
all times, because it is one of change from its former 
more rigid position, and because, in addition, the fascial 
structure of the limb takes off, in that posture, some of 
the strain from the muscles. 


already said sufficiently indicates the source of one 
minor kind of displacement that is not unfrequent. 
The right ancle constantly rested on grows inwards— 
that is to say, the joint gives inwards, its ligaments 
being elongated by the perpetual strain. In like man- 
ner, or from the same cause, the knee will give inwards 
—one limb becoming in-kneed. 

The child, thus weakened by its habitual inexertion, 
and tired by the discipline of the morning, is standing 
supported on its right leg. 
pening to its back at the same time, place before you a 
healthy child, and, having instructed it to rest its 
weight alternately on both its legs, and, as in the posi- 
tion supposed, upon one only, observe its back when thie 
alteration to the latter takes place. You may distinctly 


of curvature. 
are equally obvious. 


The mechanical elements of the change 
At the time that the weight of 


of the pelvis is seen to sink; but the spinal column is 
attached at right angles to the middle of the pelvis; if 
the whole length of the column continued vertical to its 
base, the child would have fallen towards the unsup- 
ported side; the column, to avoid this consequence, is 
instinctively bent at the upper part of the loins to the 
right, to throw the weight well over to the right side; 
but the degree of flexion required for this purpose would 
carry the neck considerably out of the perpendicular; 


begins in the middle of the back, and terininates at the 
root of the neck. These are the elements of the simul- 
taneous changes which ensue—the inclination of the 
pelvis to the left, the flexure of the lower part of the 
spine to the right, of the upper part towards the left. 
| They may be thus experimentally produced in the 





Let me, in passing, observe that what has been 


Her feet should be equally supported. 

Such are the precautions necessary to be observed 
against spinal curvature; and they are sufficient to 
prevent it. To remove it entirely, when it exists to any 
great extent, is impossible; to remedy it in part during 
growth, always practicable; to obliterate it at its com- 
mencement, not less so. ‘Tlie partial introduction, how- 
ever, of other principles of treatment becomes necessary 
when curvature has begun. 

In a note to an excelicnt article on physical education 
by Dr. Barlow, of Bath, in the Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine. Dr. Forbes adds, of his own observation, that 
in a school which he had inspected not one female child 
that had resided there two years had a straight spine! 
a serious comment on the text—not to exclude from the 
education of girls that enjoyment of air and exercise 
which nature claims for them. 





HISTORY. 
Lives of the Peianceess of England from the 


Norman Conquest. By Mary ANNE EVERETT 
Green, Editor of “ Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies.’ Vol. 3. London: 
Colburn. 


SvuacesteD, like so many other works, by the 


| success that attended Miss StRicKLAND’s Lives 


To judge of what is hap- | 


see that the straight line of its back becomes, in the | 
second case, a serpentine flexure—the ordinary flexure | 


the frame is transferred to the right limb, the left side | 


another contrary bend is therefore requisite, which | 


| flexuous spine of the healthiest child, as quickly re- | 


| dressed, and the spine restored to straitness. 


They are | 





of the Queens of England, this series of his- 
torical biographies has an interest peculiar to 
itself, and, in variety, it necessarily excels its 
predecessor. The scene of the greater portion 
of the Lives of the Queens was laid in England, 
and within the circumscribed range of the 
English court. But the Lives of the Prin- 
cesses were for the most part spent in foreign 
lands, amid strange manners, and surrounded 
by a society whose structure and character 
were so widely different from that in which 
their youth had been trained. 

The period embraced within the present 
volume of Mrs. Green’s bold, but successful, 
enterprise, is one of very great interest and 
importance. It comprises the lapse of Eng- 
lish history between the reigns of Epwarp I. 
and Epwarp LV. Opening with a memoir of 
Enizasetu, the eighth daughter of Epwarp 
I., it successively presents the biographies of 
Exveanora, the ninth daughter of that mon- 
arch, Exeanora and Joanna, the daughters of 
Epwarp II.; [saserna, Joanna, BLANcHE, 
Mary and Marcaret, the daughters of 
Epwarp III.; Brancue and Puiuiera, the 
daughters of Henry IV.; and Mary, Ceci, 
and Marcarst, the secend, third, and fourth 
daughters of Epwarp LV. 

Of these, the interest is very varied, both in 
degree andcharacter. The memoir of Exriza- 
beTH, the daughter of the first Epwarp, is 
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curious, as containing a great deal of new, and 
as yet unpublished, information, relative to the 
court and family of that Monarch. The life of 


Joanna, the second daughier of Epwarp IL, | 


who married Davip Bruce, of Scotland, 
introduces us to some of the most stirring 
scenes in Scotch history. The biographies of 


the daughters of Epwarp {II. are teresting | 


for the glimpses they give of the singularly 
chivalrous spirit of that period, and the details 
are quite new to the public. The 
Briancue, daughter of Henry IV.,, is illus- 


trated by extracts from the wardrobe books of | 


that monarch, when, as Earl of Derby, he 
governed the Duchy of Lancaster. A whole 
romance is comprised in the life of Puurpra, 
her younger sister, who married Ertc, King of 
Denmark, and thenceforward disappears from 


life of | 


| each other. 


our history, but whose doings in her adopted | 





country are still the themes of historic and 


poetic praise, and whose deeds are worthy of 


even a more enlarged record than has been 
given of them here. The authoress states that, 
in the preparation of the memoirs of the 
daughters of Epwarp IV., she obtained, for 
the first time, the assistance of other writers 
on the same subject, having been much assisted 
by the sketch given of them by Sir Harris 
Nicotas, in his Introduction to the Privy 
Purse Expenses of Exizasetn of York. ‘ 


pearance of the former volumes, we commented 
on the characteristics of its composition, its 
faults and excellencies. Still, as formerly, we 
observe inelegancies of style, which a little care 


| as her residence. 
p : ——- | every sort of provision. 
In previous notices of this work, on the ap- | 


in revision would erase, and a tendency to | 


wordiness that might be checked by the tedious 
but profitable process of elimination, to be per- 


formed by going over > MS. line by li her : weer ; : 
y going er the MS. line by line, | riot, and trappings for six palfreys and five mules. 


before it is sent to the printer, 
out every needless word. 

We would also recommend to Mrs. Green 
not to attempt flights of poetry in description : 
she cannot manage that. She is not eloquent ; 
but she is that which is much better—pains- 
taking, laborious, honest, cautious and careful, 
and can tell plain facts in a plain but graphic 
and forcible manner, She only fails when she 
attempts more than narrative. ; 

From a volume so copious in materials, the 
difficulty of selection is great—the very num- 
ber of passages that invite extract, perplexes. 
Three or four must suffice to assure our readers 
of the vast fund of information contained in a 
work which promises to be a valuable addition 
to the historical library, and is sure to be a 
favourite with the book-clubs. 

Exizanetu, the eighth daughter of Epwarp 
I., married Joun of Holland, but at first refused 
toaceompany him thither. She was, however, at 
length persuaded to join him there, and proved 
herself a faithful wife, and a singularly 
courageous woman. A revolt having compelled 
him to fly, she undertook to rouse the people 
in his favour, and succeeded in rescuing and 
restoring him to power. His premature death 
compelled her return to Eneland, where she 
married Humpurey pe Bouwn, by whom she 
had several children, dying at last in child- 
birth. Her wardrobe expenses have been pre- 
served and throw a very curious light upon 
the manner of that early time. 
specimens : 


and striking 





We take some 


A PRINCESS IN THE TIME OF EDWARD THE FIRST. 


Upon her recovery she was anxious to rejoin her hus- 
band, but fearing the rigours of a northern winter for 
her baby, she sent it to Windsor, in a litter, drawn by 
four horses, with an escort of ladies and damsels, of 
which some were her own attendants, and others those 
of the queen. There it was carefully tended along with 
the Prince Thomas and Edmund, its juvenile uncles. 
An odd illustration of the tumultuous mirth of the 
royal nursery, occurs in the following wardrobe entry. 

For the Lords Thomas and Edmund, the king’s sons, 


he was accompanied by his queen, and sometimes by his 
daughter, though the rapidity of his movements ren- 
dered him rather an unsuitable companion for lady 
travellers. 
one hundred and eighty horses, more than thirty of 
which belonged to the countess and her servants. Of 
these seven were for her chariot, three palfreys for her 
own riding, seven sumpter horses for the conveyance of 


her baggage, and the remainder for the use of her at- | 
wax, 100lbs. of rice, 20lbs. of dates, 12lbs. of Corinth 


tendants, her clerk and charioteer, &c. They spent the 
Christmas at Hovingham, near Malton, where Elizabeth 
made her father a present of a pair of knives with 
crystal handles, as a new year’s gift. 

The queen and princess remained with the army 
during the campaign of the ensuing summer, in which 
the siege of Stirling castle was prosecuted with much 
vigour. The Earl and Countess of Hereford enjoyed a 
brief re-union beneath the frowning walls of this Scot- 
tish fortress, where opposing hosts hurled defiance at 
Such meetings, snatched amidst the toils 
and tumults of a northern campaign, surrounded by the 
clash and gleam of arms, afforded all the brief and 
transient moments of conjugal intercouse that fell to 
the lot of this great baron and his royal spouse, except- 
ing when winter put a stop to active warfare. 

On the 2lst of July, 1304, Elizabeth retired to 
Knaresborough to await her second confinement. The 
castle of that ancient town, whose romantic ruins, 
standing out on a bold elevation, in the midst of a rocky 
and richly wooded scenery, still form an object of at- 
traction to the lovers of the picturesque, was assigned 
She was supplied by the king with 
Her bread was sent from the 
royal stores, at Stirling, Edinburgh, and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed; her wine from York; her fish from Newcastle; 
and her other necessaries, including herrings, salt, &c., 
were furnished by the sheriffs of Yorkshire. Among 
the furniture for her apartments are named, seven 
pieces of green tapestry, wrought with the arms of 
England and Hereford, two benches for her room and 
three for her hall, six beds with furniture for herself 
and her five damsels, also feather cushions for her cha- 


Exeanora, the eldest daughter of Epwarp 
II.. married the Earl of Gueldres, who parted 
from her after some years of a not unhappy 
married life, because he suspected her of 
leprosy; but, proving to his satisfaction that 
such was not her disease, he received her again, 
and they lived together very cordially, having 
a large family, until, on the death of her hus- 
band, her sons treated her so ill, that she was 
fain to retreat to a convent and from the 
troubles of her family, and there she died. Our 
lady readers will probably read with curiosity 

THE TROUSSEAU OF THE PRINCESS ELEANOR. 

The inventory of Eleanora’s wardrobe and jewels fills 
several closely written membranes in the wardrobe roll 
of the year. The following articles are a few amongst 
those there named ;—a mantle cloak, and a hood of blue 
Brussels cloth furred with ermine, two pelisses of green 
cloth worked with golden beads, a surtunic of cloth of 
gold, embroidered with the representation of a chase of 
hares and stags, a coronal composed of 260 large white 
pearls, another of 420 pieces of silver, and several zones 
wrought with pearls, silk and gold. Her bridal attire 
consisted of a robe of Spanish cloth of gold, em- 
broidered with silks of different colours, with a tunic and 
mantle of rich crimson velvet, embroidered with gold. 
Her bridal! bed was of green velvet, adorned with the 


| arms of England and Gueldres wrought in gold, the 





and the Lady Margaret, the daughter of Elizabeth 
Countess of Hereford, paid to Martinet, the tabourer, 
making minstrelsy for them, and also for the reparation 
of his tabor broken by them : ; . 78. 
The whole winter of 1303 was passed by the royal 
party in the north of England and Scotland. The 





active monarch frequently took long excursions, in which 





curtains of silk from Tripoli, similarly embroidered, and 
the crimson coverlet was wrought with a hunting scene, 
depicting a chase of hares and other animals. Her 
chariot, which was externally painted all over with coats 
of arins, was lined with purple velvet powdered with 
stars of gold, from the centre of each of which gleamed 
a glittering gem. To preserve this from dust, it had a 
covering of oil-cloth, or rather the wax-cloth, which was 
then used in its stead. The cost of this splendid 
equipage was 20/. Besides this state chariot, Eleanora 
had four others to carry her wardrobe, &c., and sixteen 
sumpter horses. She had also saddles and saddle- 
horses in abundance for herself and her ladies. The 
furniture of her hall and chamber was equally sump- 
tuous. Her chairs were of crimson velvet fringed with 
green; her table-covers were wrought with figures of 
the apostles and others, or else with coats of arms, and 
the skins with which her benches in the hall was covered, 
had deer and other animals stamped on them in silver, 
For her chapel, in addition to carpets, curtains, and a 
splendid service of gold and silver plate, a missal, two 
pocket breviaries, a Psalter, a Paternoster, said to be of 
amber, a gradual and tropars are named. Provision was 
also made for the erection of a closet, to afford her the 
opportunity of occasional retirement. Her pantry was 


in re REE See ee ie 
provided with abundance of silver dishes, bowls, spoons, 


They were usually attended by a train of | 


| 


cups, tankards, table-knives, trenchers, and other 
vessels, 

The princess carried with her large quantities of 
spicery, inclnding under that head many articles which 
are now become ordinary conveniences of life, but were 
then considered luxuries. She was not only amply 
supplied with saffron, ginger, cloves, pepper, cinnamon, 
&c., but with considerable stores amounting in the whole 
to more than three tons weight, of Poland and other 


raisins, 2 frails of figs, 127lbs. of white loaf sugar, 
and 20lbs. of Cyprus sugar. A quantity of sandal or 
sandres wood is also mentioned; an article which, when 
finely powdered, produces a beautiful red colour; from 
which circumstance, we fear the princess was guilty of 
rouging her cheeks. 

When it is remembered that the above particulars 
comprise only about one-third of the long list of the 
lady Eleonora’s bridal equipments, it will be confessed 
that her brother well redeemed the pledge he had given 
to Earl Raynald. 


Joanna, the second daughter of Epwarp IL, 
married Davin Bruce, of Scottish fame, and 
shared many of his perils and enterprises : but 
he proved himself to be totally unworthy of so 
good a wife, for he abandoned her for mis. 
tresses, nor could all her devotion and real 
attachment, combined with a rare courage and 
discretion, keep him constant to her. Before 
and after his captivity, although mainly in- 
debted to her exertions for his freedom, he 
was inconstant, and joined ill-treatment to 
inconstancy. The consequences were terrible: 


JOANNA AVENGED. 


Not long after this interview, King David prepared 
for his return homewards, but Joanna declined to 
accompany him. During their brief period of renewed 
intercourse, she had probably seen enough to convince 
her that her husband's affections could never be wholly 
her own, and that, with him, nothing but domestic 
unhappiness would be her portion. Never again, there- 
fore, would she be prevailed upon to visit the country 
where her womanly feeling and queenly dignity had 
alike been outraged; and she declared her determination 
to spend the remainder of her existence in England. 
No maternal tie bound her to the land of her marriage, 
and her conjugal bonds were virtually broken by the 
infidelity of her husband. King Edward not only cor- 
dially concurred in the decision of his sister, but pro- 
mised to allow her 200/. a year for the support of her 
establishment, as long as she chose to remain in England. 
The profligate king was obliged to return alone to 
Scotland, where, in the society of his mistress, he en- 
deavoured to find compensation for that of his true- 
hearted wife. 

But the Scots were attached to Queen Joanna, whose 
constancy of character they had long regarded with 
respect; and nobles and people were alike indignant to 
see a wanton harlot flaunting by the side of their 
monarch, in the place of their beloved queen: the more 
so, since David had the ill taste to carry his mistress 
with him into public, and to allow her constantly to 
ride on horseback by his side. 

At length popular indignation reached its height; 
and a peasant named Richard de Hulle, prompted by 
several of the nobility, laid in wait for the king and his 
mistress, as they rode near Melrose, and, seizing the 
opportunity when Katharine’s steed was a little in the 
rear, rode up to her and plunged a knife into her body. 
The king heard her cry, and was instantly at her side, 
but the peasant, who was well mounted, escaped, and, 
being protected by a powerful party, could not be 
brought to vengeance. The king made “ great dole” 
for the loss of his mistress, and had her honourably 
interred. 

This tragedy took place in the year 1360. But not 
even the death of her rival could induce Queen Joanna 
to return to Scotland, although, in the year 1362, King 
David paid a visit to England, probably hoping to pre- 
vail upon her to return with him. Her health was 
already failing, and she was so fully convinced of her 
husband’s inconstancy and licentious tendencies, that 
she resolved not to subject herself to a repetition of 
what she had already endured. She retired to the 
seclusion of Hertford Castle, then nominally the pos- 
session of her nephew, Jobn of Gaunt, with a small 
train of personal attendants, consisting of her tailor, 
two damsels, two esquires, four valets-de-chambre, and 
others of inferior note. She still kept up communica- 
tions with Scotland, sending over her messengers and 
servants for the transaction of her business, but no 
mention ever occurs of her sending letter or message to 
her recreant husband. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ancient Egupt under the Pharoahs. 
Fellowes.* 


rick, M.A. In two volumes. 


Most persons know that within the last half century 
great researches have been made by individual] or na- 
tional enterprise into the poetry and antiquities of 
Egypt by the enterprise of travellers and the diligence 
of archzologists, among whom England claims the 
names of YounG, WiLk1Nson, and Vysz. Few per- 
haps know what has been the result of these researches, 
They lie scattered over a number of works in different 
languages, beyond the reach even of the ordinary stu- 
dent, much more of the general reader. Mr. KENRICK 
has undertaken the task of supplying a synopsis, and 
this task he appears to us to have accomplished escel- 
lently well. 

He commences with the land of Egypt. In the East 
great rivers are the parents of civilized nations. A 
great river which by its deposit forms a long valley and 
a broad delta of rich alluvial soil in the midst of 
deserts was the parent, the nourisher, and the god of 
the oldest civilized nation of the earth. The Nile is 
Egypt; the Egyptians were those who lived below the 
cataracts and drank the Nile. Above the cataracts 
they pushed their arms into Ethiopia, and left there the 
monuments of their dominion. To the west they were 
at once defended and confined by a desert impassable to 
armies, but which the oasis rendered passable to the 
caravan. On the north was an almost harbourless sea. 
On the east was another desert, through which roads 
led to the ports of the Red Sea and the mines of Sinai. 
On the north-east the Arabian desert formed an im- 
perfect barrier. It was traversed by the hosts of 
SEsosTRis and SHESHONK, of NeEBUCHADNEZZAR and 
CAMBYSES, and across its sands Egypt communicated 
commercially and politically with the other seats of 
ancient civilization, which, broken by the recurring 
desert, formed an irregular chain from Philistia to 
China. 

Of the singular productions of Egypt, the bippo- 





not speak. There were few beasts of chase, and the 
Egyptian conquerors did not begin like those of central 
Asia by being mighty hunters. It was a land of corn 
and of the vine, of fruit trees and all herhs. The 
nations sought its grannaries in famine; the Israelites 
in the wilderness thirsted for the cooling vegetables of 
its gardens. Fish -abounded in the Nile, waterfowl in 
the marshes. 
that very reason the mind of man was less exercised 
and less active. And the unvarying landscape, the 
unchanging sky, the small number and unpoetic or even 
grotesque forms of the plants and animals, may partly 
account for the lack of imagination evinced by the most 
formal and most stationary of nations, scarcely ex- 
cepting the Chinese. 

Who and whence were the Egyptians? This question 
Mr. Kenrick has to ask, and, like others, to leave 
unanswered. This is the secret which the grave of the 
Pharoahs will not yield. Physiology supplies no clue. 
The mummy cases, the paintings, and sculptures, depict 
a race short, slight, with low foreheads, high cheek 
bones, long eyes, hair now crisp now curled, and a com- 
plexion which the conventionality of the painter’s art 
makes to differ in men and women, but which probably 
was brown with a tinge of red, dark compared with 
that of the Syrian, black compared with that of the 
Greek. 


supposed to indicate intermarriage with Ethiopians. 





Nature yielded freely, but perhaps for | “Reg gays 
| water of the Nile. The sheep and cattle were numerous. 


| Libyan hills. 


sepulchres of the Kings of Memphis. The Queens and 
the “princes of Noph” reposed in smaller pyramids 
beside the Kings. These mountains of wasted masonry 
belong to the earliest ages of the Pharaonic monarchy, 
before the time of the Sesostrian conquests, and there- 
fore they bespeak the toil and suf 
but of native slaves. Before them couches the Sphinx, 
hewn from the rock, to spare as a Greek inseription 
says, each spot of cultivable land. His riddle—for it 
is a male—is read. He represents, perhaps pourtrays, 
the reigning king, and the thick lips may indicate 
Ethiopian blood. The lion's body represents the 
monarch’s might—the human head his wisdom. The 
rock from which the figure is eut broke the view of 
the pyramids, and to convert it into the Sphinx was a 
stroke of Egyptian genius. Pyramids were, in the 
Pharaonic times, peculiar to Memphis. The countless 
tombs of Thebes are excavated in the rocky face of the 
Those of the Theban Pharoahs stand 
apart, and we approach through a narrow gorge called 
the “ Gate of Kings.” The paintings, sculptures, and 
inscriptions on these tombs, literally the eternal houses 
of the dead, are the Pompeii of the Egyptian antiquary. 
At Thebes are the magnificent and temple-like palaces 





g, not of captives, 








of the greatest of the Pharoahs, the halls of their | 


assemblies and their counsels, the records of their wars 
and conqnests. At Thebes, too, is the Memnon, a 
mutilated statue of AMNorH, which never was vocal 
except by trick or in imagir m, and the 





Obelis 


whose form is sufficiently explained, without obscenity | 
or mystery, by the fancy for monolithic monuments and | 


the possession of large blocks of granite. The remains 
of the Labyrinth do not enable us to pronounce whether 
its twenty-seven halls were a burial 
crocodiles, or a place of assembly for the provinces of 
Egypt. 

Very various and very extravagant notions have been 
formed of the population of ancient Egypt. That it 
was dense may well be inferred from the length of time 





l-place for kings or 
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potamus, the crocodile, the ibis, the papyrus, we need | through whic b it multipliec ; ited space, a 
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tombs and monuments to the rocks, and cities 
edge of the desert. Calculations based on the number 
of cities and on the number of men of military age, 
have plausibly placed the sum at about 5,000,000. 


bie 





Agriculture was the chief business of the Egyptian 
and the chief business of agriculture consisted in dis- 
tributing and detaining, by canals and dams, the precious 


A grandee of Hilytheia possessed 122 cows and oxen, 
300 rams, 1,200 goats, 1,500 swine. Lower Egypt 
contained the great pasture lands, and was the abode of 
the herdsmen—a lawless race, and, therefore, an abomi- 
nation to their more civilized countrymen. The ass 
was the beast of burden. ‘The horse was bred for the 
war-chariot—that great attribute of ancient power. 
The breed was small but fine, and peculiar to the 
country. They were kept in stal ile, and 
hence they do not appear in the landscapes. Horticul- 
ture was extensively and elaborately practised, both for 


use and pleasure; and the Pharaohs, like SoLomon, 


— 








les olong the 





“made them gardens and erchards, planted trees in | 
| them of all kinds of fruit, and made them pools of 


forth 





water to water therewith the wood that bringet! 


| trees.” 


Thick lips are frequently seen, but they are | 


From the negro the Egyptians were far removed, nor | 


can they be connected with any other known race. If 
we turn to language, a surer guide perhaps than phy- 
siology, we are again completely batHed. The Coptic 
has been identified through many etymologies with the 
old Egyptian; and of the Coptic, though it became a 
dead language in the twelfth century, much literature 
remains. It is an uncultivated and formal tongue, with 
monosyllablic roots and rude inflexions, totally different 
from the neighbouring languages of Syria and Arabia, 





totally opposite to the copious and polished Sanscrit. | 





The last fact at once severs Egypt from India, and 
destroys every presumption of affinity that may arise 
from the presence in both countries of caste, of animal 


worship, and of a religion derivable from a primitive | 


adoration of the powers of nature. The hypothesis of 
an Ethiopian origin sprang from the notion, natural but 


| exchange for her corn and mannfactures. 
| Egyptian trader appears seldom to have vis 


untrue, that population would follow the course of the | 
descending river. And no tradition among the Egyp- 


tians themselves told of a parent stock or of another 
land. 

Respecting the mighty works of Egypt little mystery 
remains. The great pyramids had been rifled by the 


Caliphs, if not by earlier hands, and no inscriptions have | 


been found. But no doubt exists that they were the 





* This brilliant resume was published in The Times. As, 
amid the mass of other more immediately interesting topics, 
it probably escaped the attention of most of our readers, and 
being very well worthy of preservation, we prefer to present 
them with this, rather than with a review by an inferior 
dand. 


of their own monarchs or by their Persian conquer 
the Egyptians appear not to have made bad sai 
They fought well at Salamis. But t i 
dency was to shun the sea, which they regarded as the 
element of the destroyer Tyruon. Their navigation 
was on the Nile, which formed the highway of their 
commerce, the path of their processions and their pil- 


When forced to serve on shipboard by the enterprise 
} 
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grimages, and their passage to tomb. The river 

being thus the universal road, and being moreover 





ust have swarmed with boats of all 





without bridges 
descriptions—the heavy bari of the merchant, the light 
papyrus or earthenware skiffs of the common peopl 
and the sumptuous ba ’ Royalty, whose golden 
pavilion, masts, and rudder, fringed and embroidered 
sails, and sculptured prow, remind us of the galley of 
Cleopatra. The caravans of surrounding nations visited 
Egypt with their precious and fragrant merchandise to 

But the 


ited other 
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countries either by iand or sea. 

The army was a warrior caste. Its might 
in its chariots. No mounted cavalry appear in any of 
the monuments. With this exception they had every 
kind of force and every weapon known to ancient war- 
fare. They used the long bow and drew the arrow, like 
the English archers, to the ear. Their armour was im- 
perfect, and more often of quilting than of mail. They 
had regular divisions, with standards, and regular camps. 
Their seiges were unscientific, and their means of assault, 
scaling ladders, sapping hatchets and long pikes brought 






up to the walls under a sort of shed. 


no definite notion can be formed. All is lost in the 


Of their battles | 


| King, whose gigantic figure, drawn by gigantic horses, 


crushes, massacres, or grasps by the hair scores of his 
pigmy enemies, whose hands after the victory are laid 
in heaps before him counted by attendant scribes. Thus 
it is that Rameses the Great and the other Pharaohs 
are seen warring against the Assyrian, and Chal- 
dean, against the Jew, the Edomite, the Ethiopien and 
the “nine bows” of Libya, and assailing the “ fenced 
cities’ of strange races that have long passed away. 

In the lower parts of civilization and the mechanical 
arts, the Egyptians had attained high perfection. Their 
machinery and tools appear to have been defective, but 
the defect was supplied by skill of hand, traditional and 
acquired, as it is among the Chinese. They were eun- 
ning workmen in metals, in jewellery, in engravings, in 
enamel, in glass, in porcelain, and in pottery. Their 
fine linen and embroidery were famous. For their chariots 
SoLomon gave 600 shekels of silver; and they fashioned 
into a hundred articles of luxury the ivory a, 
the mahogany of India, and the cedar of As 
no specimens remain of their domestic architecture, it 
is supposed rather than ascertained that their houses 
were of a simple story with a terraced roof. The rooms 
of great men, at least, were richly and elegantly painted, 
and furnished with tables, chairs, and couches, which 
have supplied models for the upholstery of moderr 
times. 























Architecture is the most material of the arts. It 
was the art in which the Egyptians most excelled. 
They seem to have understood, in some degree, the 
grandeur which results from proportion and agreement, 


as well as that which results from size. The profuse 
and elaborate seulpture with which their temples are 
covered does not mar their majesty. Their heaviness is 
relieved by the glowing sun and the deep sky. But the 
impression produced must always have been that of 
cost and power rather than of art. Some changes of 
style are noticed. The golden age was that of the 
Pharoahs of the 19th dynasty, when the power and 











greatness of the nation were at the highest. More 
florid and less majestic forms mark the era of the 
Ptolemies. But in this is in others, the 
Egyptians seem to have maintained their stationary 
| character; and the remains of the M which are 
now known to be among the latest, have been taken for 
the earliest of all the monuments. 

In sculpture the summit of manual skill was reached. 
But religion, the mistress and tyrant of Egyptian art, 
prescribed for the images of the gods her ilterable 

editary 





and often hideous forms, and the rules of an h . 
raft, which fixed certain proportions for each part of 
the statue, and gave the execution of the 
to several workmen, laid another chain 
the artist. Painting seems not to have 
the barbarous excellence of brilliant « 
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and design were monstrous, and the laws 
and even of vision, unknown or disrega 
we learn from PLATo that it was resti 
lished tunes of approved moral t 
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Athenian thought all restraint wh 


he saw that some license was pernicious. 





if we pass to science 


supposing that the advances of mod 
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practise astrology, to divide the 
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livision of the medical 
1 their measurement 

¢ of mechanics in their enorm« 
But their great engines 


of labourers, aided by such natural éx; 





Inonuments. 






lever, the roller, and the inclined plat 
scar be called machines. In other si 
evidence of long and careful observation, 





prove an acquaintance with the daws of 1 





iu the medic , 
adhering to the precepts of the sacred books. 
was monop lized by the priests ; and it i 
them the king was regularly sworn to ret 
unintercalated year. The want of decimal notation, 
and the consequent clumsiness of the 


1, would go far to preclude the impr 





art was precluded by 





arithmetic, or any science into which caleulatic 
Literature the Egyptians appear to have 
except of the monumental or sacred kind, includin 





under the latter head the sacred beoks of science. But 
the art of writing was practised by them, or at least by 
the learned part of them, more extensively than by any 
contemporary nation. Mr. Kenrick gives us a full 
history of the interpretation of hieroglyphics, the key to 


which was first given by the parallel inscriptions in 
hieroglyphic and Greek, founded on the famous Rosetta 
stone, and metes to YounG and CuampPo..ion their 
due shares in that discovery, of which each uncandidly 
claimed the whole. The hieroglyphics are now known 
to be of three kinds, all of which are generally mingled 
in the same inscription—the pictorial, the symbolical, 
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THE CRITIC. 
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and the phonetic. The pictorial hieroglyphic is the 
simple picture of the thing signified. Symbolical 
hieroglyphics are, among others, a crescent for a 
month, the maternal vulture for maternity, the filial 
vulpanser for son, the bee for a people obedient to 
their king, the bull for strength, the ostrich feather 
with its equal filaments for truth, the lotus for Upper, 
and the papyrus for Lower Egypt. To these we may 
add the bird, which denotes a cycle of time (in Coptic, 
phanech), and about which such wild fables were re- 
ceived by the credulity of Heroporus and by that of 
the Fathers. But the greater part of the hieroglyphics 
are phonetic like our alphabet, and are being slowly and 
precariously deciphered into the words of a language 
which is identified with the ancient form of Coptic. 
The religion of the Egyptians must be gathered 
chiefly from the sculptures and paintings. The religious 
inscriptions and funeral papyri remain undecyphered. 
The account of HERoporvs is rendered suspicious by 
his solicitude to force the Pantheon of Egypt into a 
conformity with that of Greece. The accounts of the 
later Greeks are tainted by their philosophizing and 
mysticising spirit. That the Egyptian theology em- 
bodied no profound physical or metaphysical system is 
evident from the fact that it was not formed at once, 
but by gradual addition and development, and that it 
was to the last partly local. It appears to have been, 
like the other religions of the Pagan world—of Greece 
and Italy, of Phoenicia and India—a worship of the 
powers of nature represented by great natural objects, 
such as the sun and moon, or by forms bestial or 
human, which were selected as symbolical of their at- 
tributes. On this groundwork imagination wrought, 
as among the Greeks, though to a less extent and in a 
different way. 
flective minds may have advanced towards the concep- 
tion of a single God, either independent of, or permeating 
the material world; but contact with the philosophic 
Greeks in the age of the Ptolemies can hardly have 
failed to lead to some speculations of this kind, and the 
accounts derived from Greek sources of Egyptian mys- 
ticism, though false of early, were no doubt, in part at 
least, true of later, times. AmuNA or AMMON appears 


to have been nominally the chief of the gods. His | 


attributes are to some extent identified with those of the 
sun; but they are not easily distinguished from the at- 
tributes of several subordinate deities. His ram’s head 
is still a mystery. THorn was the god of intellect 
and learning. His representatives were the ape and 
the ibis; the former, it is supposed, because it approaches 


nearest in intellect to man; the latter, because its black | 


and white feather resemble, or may be imagined to re- 
semble, writing. The popular divinity was Ostris, the 
god at once of the Nile and the realms below. Tyron, 
the scorching wind of the desert which dries up the 
waters of the Nile, wa$ the antagonist and murderer of 
Osrris; and at a more advanced stage of religious 
speculation, the two may have represented the conflict- 
ing powers of good and evil. Sacrifices were offered 
for the ordinary purposes—to conciliate the favour of 
the gods, to requite their benefits, and to avert their 
wrath. Typhonian, that is, red-haired, men were im- 
molated when they fell into the hands of the natives, in 
honour of Osrris, whose name is concealed in that of 
the fabled Bustris. That the practice of offering 
human sacrifices is compatible with a high degree of 
civilization, we know from the examples of Greece, 
of Rome, and Mexico. There were great gatherings 
in honour of the gods, in the nature of pilgrimages 
or holy fairs, which were celebrated with festivity, with 
noisy music, with illuminations, and with license. There 
were mysteries, which were not, in Egypt at least, initi- 
ations into anything different from the popular religion; 
but merely representations—celebrated amidst nocturnal 
gloom—of the sufferings of Osiris. If strangers in 
Egypt underwent painful initiation, it was an initiation 
into the knowledge of the priests, and not into their 
mysteries. The Egyptians believed in the existence of 
the soul after death; they believed that it would be 
judged in Amenthe by Osrris and his forty-two asses- 
sors, before whom it was brought by ANALIs; they had 
an Elysium, surrounded by waters, where the Osirian— 
that is, the happy dead—ploughed, sowed, reaped, 
and thrashed, as on earth—a singular want of fancy. 
Retributive pains, by fire and steel, are also supposed to 
have been detected among the paintings. Atthe same time 
they held and taught to the Greeks the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. It is difficult to reconcile with either 
of these notions their belief that the spirit dwelt in the 
body so long as the body could be rescued from decay, 
and the reason which they gave for bestowing such pro- 
digality of labour on their sepulchres—that the tomb 
was man’s eternal home. The darkness of uninterpreted 
hieroglyphics still rests to a great extent on the religious 
creed and practices of the Egyptians. But three things 
we think we can discern from the information which 
Mr. Kenrick has collected:—1. That the Egyptian 
religion was to all essential respects like the other reli- 


We cannot tell how far the more re- | 


| all the land of Egypt. 


and, consequently, that whatever may be Egypt's “‘ place 
in universal history,” she is not likely to assume an ex- 
traordinarily important place in the history of theology 
or to affect, in any material respect, our views as to the 
origin of religion. 2. That no connexion is to be traced 
between the religion of the Egyptians, and the religion 
of the Hebrews. A more decided polytheism than that, 
of Egypt cannot be imagined. So far from recognising 
anything like the supremacy of a single Divine Being in 
their theological system, we can scarcely even trace any- 
thing answering to that primacy of JuprrEeR which pre- 
serves at least a vestige of monotheism in the religion 
of the Greeks. The rite of circumcision, which is 
supposed to have been borrowed by one nation from the 
other, was not practised by the Egyptians as a religious 
ceremony, nor upon infants, nor universally. And it is 
remarkable that the belief in the conscious existence of 
the soul, and a retributive state after death—a doctrine 
hardly to be lost when once imparted—seems to have 
been so prominent in the one faith, while it was so much 
the reverse of prominent in the other. 3. That there 
was no connexion between the mythology of Egypt 
and that of Greece. Subtract what is common to all 
polytheistic systems, and what is common to all systems 
of natural religions, and absolutely no similarity re- 
mains On the one side are forms of human beauty, 
majesty, and passion, in which the original ground- 
work of nature worship is as much as possible con- 
cealed by the workings of a plastic imagination; on 
the other side are forms bestial or grotesque, feature- 
less and passionless, exhibiting nature-worship in one 
of its lowest stages. But in every respect, in language, 
in physiognomy, in mind, in political tendencies, in 
manners, as we: as in religion, the contrariety between 
the Egyptian and the Athenian is complete. There is 
| nothing on the other side except the vain pretensions 
of the priests of Thebes, the credulity of HERopotvs, 
| and the wildest legends of the mythical age; and we 
| are surprised that so strict an ethnologist as Mr. KEen- 
| RICK should be inclined even to admit the general fact 
| of an Egyptian colonization. 

| The most degrading part of the religion of the Egyp- 
| tians was their animal worship, which they carried to a 
| higher pitch than any other people, not excepting the 
Hindoos. Almost the whole animal, and some part of 
| the vegetable kingdom, enjoyed either a national or a 
local sanctity. Gods, it was said, grew in the gardens. 
The most cogent reasons of policy and the terrible name 
of Rome, failed to save from death the Roman who had 
killed acat. Fancy had first assigned to each god his 
favourites or symbols among beasts or plants. Then 
the beasts and plants themselves were reverenced, and 
at last worshipped. Stately avenues of colossal statues, 
magnificent porticoes, and columned courts, ushered the 
awe-stricken devotee into the sacred presence of an ibis 
or an ape. The highest object of this superstition, 
the bull Apis, was regarded as an actual incarnation 
of Osiris. No rational account of such a system can 
be given. The serpent cannot have been respected 
for its utility. The Ibis cannot have been honoured 
as the destroyer of the sacred serpent. Nothing 
divine can have been perceived in the beetle or the 
ape. The connexion between the god and the beast 
was originally the offspring of a grotesque imagination, 
and priestcraft and the superstitious tendency of the 
people did the rest. 

The political constitution of Egypt was based on 
caste. The privileged castes were those of the warriors 
and the priests, who, with the PHARAOH, held in fee 
The Government was an he- 
reditary monarchy. When election was necessary, the 
two privileged castes chose from among their own 
numbers; the people enjoyed only the right of acclama- 
tion. If the choice fell on a warrior, he was at once 
received into the order, and initiated into the wisdom 
of the priests. Legislation was the prerogative of the 
King; but he was bound to rule and judge according 
to the law. He was much in the hands of the priests, 
who imposed strict rules upon his life, and, by a daily 

















e j | the fit emblem of ancient Egypt. 
gions of Paganism, and traceable to the same sources; | piness appears to have been enjoyed. 


homily, made the duties and virtues of sovereignty 
familiar—perbaps too familiar—to the Royal ear. 
The priests, in fact, were the lords of Egypt. Exclu- 
sively possessed of science, and even of letters, nume- 
rous, wealthy, united in a single polity, a confined 
territory and an isolated people, unchecked by any 
literary, philosophical, or foreign influence, they must 
have exercised a dominion unrivalled by any priesthood 
in the history of the world. The result was a land 
of temples of deified apes and consecrated onions, a 
literature of religious inscriptions and funeral scrolls, 
a Government apparently mild and humane, an endur- 
ing polity, and long internal peace, an intense and 
stubborn nationality, a civilization wonderful but low, 
which in every department, from the act of government 
to the art of writing, appears to have remained as nearly 
as possible at a fixed point for about 2,000 years. 
The mummy, as it is the characteristic product, is 
Yet material hap- 
From sports, 





| from caricatures, from the fanciful decorations of their 
houses, from their use of music as a daily recreation 
we should judge that the Egyptians were not a gloomy 
people; and that their social and political system 
aimed, though imperfectly, at a high standard, may 
be inferred from the reverence, however exaggerated 
which was entertained for it by the Greeks, 

Egyptian history is the “dynasties” of MaANerHo 
partly filled up and illustrated, and in time it is hoped 
to be filled up and illustrated still more from the monu- 
ments, paintings, and inscriptions. For this, with its thirty 
dynasties, its twenty centuries, and its chronological dif. 
ficulties, still formidable though much reduced, we must 
refer the reader entirely to Mr. Kenrick’s second 
volume, of which it occupies nearly the whole. The 
slight sketch above given intimates the contents of what 
will be to the general reader the more interesting part 
of the work. In conclusion, we once more cordially 
recommend the book. It displays not only the ordinary 
merits of a good synopsis, such as clearness of style and 
arrangement, but also a high power of combination, and, 
where the author treats of philosophical questions, a 
sound and sensible philosophy. On some points, per- 
haps, Mr. Kenrick might have spoken with more 
authority had he personally visited Egypt, aad the 
imagination of his reader would be assisted by a well- 
selected volume of plates. We are glad to see that 
Syria and Pheenicia are to form the subject of another 
publication by the same hand. 








Neander’s Church History. Vol. 11. London: Bohn. 


WE noticed, at considerable length, the first volume 
of this valuable contribution to the theological library, 
A work so famous in Germany cannot fail to be wel- 
comed heartily here, where, we regret to say, there is 
almost equal need for such an able antagonist of 
rationalism, which appears to have passed over from 
Germany to England, driven from the former by a 
series of triumphant vindications of Christianity, of 
which this work of NEANDER’s is the foremost in fame. 
May it perform the same good service in its English 
dress. The cause of religion is indebted to Mr. Bony 
for having placed it in his “Standard Library,” and 
thus presented it at a price which will permit of its 
widest possible diffusion. 








Monk ; or the Fall of the Republic, and the Restora- 
tion of the Monarchy tn England in 1660. By 
M. Guizor. Translated from the French, by A. R. 
ScosLe. London: Bohn. 


M. Guizor's Life of Monk had not been published in 
Paris for a week, before two or three translations of 
it were produced in England. But they were hurriedly 
executed, and, in some parts, imperfect. Mr. ScoBLe 
preferred a more deliberate task, and Mr. Boun his 
had the good sense to patronize it, undeterred by the 
previous occupation of the ground by so many pre- 
tenders. And he is right. There is no person, who 
values books for their contents, who will not discard 
any of its rivals to place this translation upon the shelf, 
as that which is to form a perinanent portion of his 
library. But it has yet a further claim, which is 
exclusively its own. There is appended to the memoir 
a large collection of diplomatic correspondence, which 
adds immensely to its historical value, and which is 
here presented to the English public for the first time. 
This volume is the latest of Mr. Bonn’s “ Shilling 
Series.” 
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Memoirs of a Literary Veteran; including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished Literary Characters from 1794 to 
1849. By R. S. Ginutues. In 3 vols. 
London: heitiey. 1851. 


Many of our younger readers will. doubtless 
ask, who is Mr. Giiuies, and what are his claims 
to the title of a Literary Veteran? His name 
will probably recal to them no works: of which 
they have any memory, Yet was he in his 
time a fertile writer. He has been a poet, 4 
novelist, a contributor to Blackwood's Magazine, 
a laborous translator of the poetry and dramas 
of Germany and the Northern nations ;—yet 
have these ewes already passed into oblivion, 
and to our generation the name of their author 
sounds as that of a stranger. Such. is fame! 
But Mr. Gites enjoyed the pleasures of 
writing, of seeing himself in print, of hearing 
himself applauded, and of making an acquain- 
tance with most of the distinguished men ot 
his day, counting among them Scort, W orps- 
worTH, Dugatp Stewart, W1Ls0N, JEFFREY, 
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Prayram, Hoae, and many others, and his 
purpose in these volumes is to preserve his 
recollections of them, as a contribution to the 
Literary History of the Age which will outlive 
the productions of his own brain, 

Mr. Guitires was, however, an amateur 
author, that is to say, he did not pursue the 
profession of letters for the purpose of making 
a livelihood, but because he loved it. His 
father was an East Indian, who left him an 
independent fortune, which at once secured 
him social rank, and of course rendered very 
easy his introduction to those literary circles 
m Edinburgh to which he aspired, and which 
are seldom closed against wealth. In the 
Scotch capital he lived for many years, ex- 
ercising a liberal hospitality, and entertaining 
at his table all the notabilities of the place, 
patronising genius wherever found, and heartily 
welcoming strangers of distinction in literature, 
art, or science. Unhappily becoming involved 
in gps difficulties, whether from impru- 
dent speculations or too open and liberal a 
hand, he does not inform us, he gave up his 
residence in Edinburgh and went to Germany 
in order to retrench. But, being disappointed 
in this, he returned just to fall upon the ter- 
rible panic which, in 1825, reduced so many 
of the well-born and wealthy to destruction. 
The remnant of his fortune was entirely swept 
away in the storm that followed, and he was 
compelled to resort to his pen for subsistence. 
He undertook the Editorship of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, just then being started, and 
in relation to which he has penned the follow- 
ing : 

LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
St. David-street, Thursday night. 

My dear Sir,—I have been thinking with some 
anxiety on the subject of our conversation to-day. It 
is needless to say how much I wish that matters were 
otherwise. The business is, if possible, to help them as 
they are. It has often struck me, that a quarterly 
account of foreign literature, mixed with good transla- 
tions, and spirited views of the progress of knowledge 
on the Continent, might make a regular and reasonable, 
though not a large income, for a man who was disposed 
to work regularly and to confine himself within limits 
as to expense. Germany, in particular, affords a fund 
of information to which each Leipsig fair is adding 
much that is good, bad and indifferent. The difficulty 
would be to find a publisher, as times go, for such a 
work: but if it could be assisted in the beginning by a 
handsome subscription, the obstacles would be much 
diminished. You are eminently qualified in many re- 
spects for such a task. Whether you could bind 
yourself to the drudgery of it—for daily and constant 
drudgery you must look for—you only can judge; and 
I will make no apology for recommending any honour- 
able labour, however severe, as I am myself a hard- 
working man. 

It is true that no great result could be expected from 
such a plan at the commencement; but it might afford 
support, and might, if steadily followed out, secure 
independence. 

I have little time to write, but will be happy to ex- 
plain my ideas more at large, if you will call any day 
at three o'clock, when I am rarely abroad. I forgot 
that Lord Gillies is absent from Edinburgh just now, 
about some family illness, I believe. But I would much 
rather speak to him when something like a plan was 
fixed upon than otherwise; since I fear if I had not 
something to propose, our conversation would be very 
vague and useless. Observe, my dear sir, all I can pro- 
mise from such a plan, in the beginning, would be a 
very small matter; but industry and exertion might 
make it a great one. I think, in the mean time, you 
should abstain from printing or publishing anything 
which malignity, however unjustly, might interpret as 
reflecting on any of your connexions. It can in no cir- 
cumstance do good, and may do a great deal of harm. 
Excuse my writing abruptly and to the point; for I was 
born and bred a man of business, and therefore am in 
the habit of writing little more than the needful. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
WALTER Scort. 


He eonducted that periodical with great 
efficiency for some time. But, after a long 
‘struggle, it proved a failure, and was dis- 
continued—a remarkable proof of the singular 
disregard of foreign matters which is still, as 
it always has been, a characteristic of the 
English people. 

As is apparent from the title-page, the 








biography is only a sketch: the work itself is 
in fact a collection of anecdotes and corres- 
pondence, thrown together without much dis- 
crimination, and with more of book-making 
than is likely to please the public or prove 
profitable to the publisher. If the three 
volumes had been compressed into one, or even 
two, they would have been very much more 
readable; as it is the work is prosy and pon- 
derous ; it is a task to read it, and when one lays 
it down there is no desire to take it up again ; 
the grains of wheat which it contains are hid- 
den amid handfulls of chaff. Very few glean- 
ings will suffice to show the character of the 
entertainment offered. 

The following are from 

WORDSWORTH'’S LETTERS. 
Rydal Mount, November 23, 1814. 

My dear Sir,—You must have feared that not- 
withstanding your care, the parcel has not reached its 
destination; I have, however, the gratification of say- 
ing that it arrived punctually at Kendal. I have to 
thank you also for Egbert, which is pleasingly and 
vigorously written, and proves that with a due sacri- 
fice of exertion, you will be capable of performing 
things that will have a strong claim on the regards of 
posterity. But keep, I pray you, to the great models; 
there is in some parts of this tale, particularly page 
fourth, too much of a bad writer—Lord Byron; and I 
will observe that towards the conclusion, the interven- 
tion of the peasant is not only unnecessary, but in- 
jurious to the tale, inasmuch as it takes away from 
that species of credibility on which it rests. I have 
peeped into The Ruminator, and turned to your first 
letter, which is well executed, and seizes the attention 
very agreeably; your longer poem I have barely looked 
into: but I promise myself no inconsiderable pleasure 
in the perusal of this. I thank you for The Queen’s 
Wake, since I saw you in Edinburgh I have read it. 
It does Mr. Hogg great credit. Of the tales, I liked 
bost, much the best, the “ Witch of Fife,” the former 
part of “ Kilmenie,” and the “ Abbot Makinnon.” Mr. 
Hogg, himself, I remember, seemed most partial to 
“Mary Scott,” though he thought it too long. For my 
own part, though I always deem the opinion of an 
able writer upon his own works entitled to consideration, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Hogg in this preference. The 
story of “ Mary Scott” appears to me extremely im- 
probable, and not skilfully conducted; besides the 
style of the piece is often vicious. The intermediate 
parts of The Queen's Wake are done with much spirit, 
but the style here, also, is often disfigured with false 


finery, and in too many places it recalls Mr. Scott to | 


one’s mind. Mr. Hogg has too much genius to require 
that support, however respectable in itself. As to 
style, if 1 had an opportunity, I should like to converse 
with you thereupon. Such is your sensibility, and 
your power of mind, that I am sure I could induce you 
to abandon many favourite modes of speech; for ex- 
ample, why should you write, “ Where the lake gleams 
beneath the autumn sun,” instead of “ autumnal,’ 
which is surely more natural and harmonious? We 
say, “summer sun,” because we have no adjective 
termination for that season, but vernal and autumnal 
are both unexceptionable words. Miss Seward uses 
“ hybernal,” andI think it is to be regretted that the 
word is not familiar. But these discussions render a 
letterextremely dull. I sent the alterations of Yarrow 
Visited, to Miss Hutchinson and my sister, in Wales, 
who think them great improvements, and are delighted 
with the poem as it now stands. Second parts, if much 
inferior to the first, are always disgusting, and as I had 
succeeded in Yarrow Unvisited, I was anxious that 


there should be no falling off; but that was unavoidable, | 
perhaps, from the subject, as imagination almost always | 


transcends reality. I am delighted to learn that your 
Edinburgh Aristarch has declared against The Excur- 
sion, as he will have the mortification of seeing a book 


enjoy a high reputation, to which he has not contri- | 


buted. * * You mentioned Guy Mannering in your 
last. I have read it. I cannot say that I was dis- 
appointed, for there is very considerable talent displayed 
in the performance, and much of that sort of know- 
ledge with which the author's mind is so richly stored. 
But the adventures I think not well chosen or invented, 
and they are still worse put together; and the cha- 
racters, with the exception of Meg Merrilies, excite 


little interest. In the management of this lady, the | 


author has shown very considerable ability, but with 


that want of taste, which is universal among modern | 
novels of the Radcliffe school, which as far as they are | 


concerned, this is. I allude to the laborious manner 
in which everything is placed before your eyes for the 
production of picturesque effect. The reader, in good 


narration, feels that picture rise up before his sight, | 


and pass away from it, unostentatiously succeeding 
each other. But when they are fixed upon an easel for 


the express purpose of’ being admired, the judicious aré 
| apt to take offence, and even to turn sulky at the ex- 
| hibitor’s officiousness. But these novels are likely to 
be much over-rated on their first appearance, and will 
afterwards be as much undervalued. 

73 ‘ ‘ 

This, too, is worth perusal and preservation 

WORDSWORTH ON COMPOSITION. 

Your first position, that every idea which passes 
through a poet's mind may be made passionate, and 
therefore poetical, I am not sure that I understand. If 
you mean through a poet’s mind when in a poetical 
mood, the words are nothing but an identical proposi- 
| tion. But a poet must be subject to a thousand 
thoughts in common with other men; and many of them 
must, I suppose, be as unsuscepfible of alliance with 
poetic passion as the thoughts that interest ordinary 
men. But the range of poetic feeling is fax wider than 
is ordinarily supposed, and the furnishing new proofs of 
this fact is the only incontestible demonstration of 
genuine poetic genius. Secondly, “ The moment a clear 
| idea of any kind is conceived, it ought to be bronght 

out as directly and rapidly as possible, without any 

view to any particular style of language.” Iam not 
| sure that I comprehend your meaning here. Is it that 

a man’s thoughts should be noted down in prose, or that 
| he should express them in any kind of verse that they 
| most easily fall into? I think it well to make brief 
memoranda of our most interesting thoughts in prose; 
but to write fragments of verse is an embarrassing 
practice. A similar course answers well in painting, 
under the name of studies; but in poetry it is apt to 
betray a writer into awkwardness, and to turn him out 
| of his course for the purpose of lugging in these ready- 

made pieces by the head and shoulders. Or do yon 
simply mean, that such thoughts as arise in the process 
of composition should be expressed in the first words 
that offer themselves, as being likely to be most ener- 
getic and natural? If so, this is not a rule to be 
followed without cautious exceptions. My first expres- 
sions I often find detestable; and it is frequently true 
of second words as of second thoughts, that they are the 
| best. I entirely accord with you in your third observa- 
tion, that we should be cautious not to waste our lives 
in dreams of imaginary excellence; for a thousand rea- 
sons, and not the least for this, that these notions of 
excellence may perhaps be erroneous, and then our 
inability to catch a phantom of no value may prevent 
us from attempting to seize a precious substance within 
our reach. 


Here are some 








ANECDOTES OF THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

Of his own health he took especial care, always 
retiring to rest at eleven or twelve, and rising at six. 
3efore seven, even in dark winter mornings, he set out 
on his perambulations, never, by any chance, omitting 
a visit to St. Bernard’s Well, a mineral spring over 
which Lord Gardenstone had erected a temple, the 
water being remarkable for having an odious twang of 
hydrogen gas, and being nevertheless without any 
inedical virtues whatsoever. Here his lordship lectured 
to all who would listen to him, on the duty of early 
| rising, and on the brilliant light diffusible by his own 
| example in this and other respects. In process of time, 
| he took some offence at the keeper of the temple, and 
| finding a branch of the same detestable spring a little 
farther on, he built a shed over it at an expense of 
| three or four pounds, wherein he placed his own bust, 
under which was hung a copy of verses, his own com- 
| position, and written on parchment in his own hand, 
| commencing :— 


Ye beaux and ye belles, ye gay little tits! 
| His lordship’s notion of self-importance and of self- 
congratulation were so largely developed, so prononcé, 
as the French would call it, as to fill up every cranny 
and corner of his mind: so he ‘ went on his way re- 
joicing,” and would not part with sixpence unless it 
| were toclench some very good bargain, as in the case 
where he gave three pounds five shillings to good old 
| Messrs. Kaye, of the Parliament Close, for an ancient 
| portrait upon pannel, which, after it liad been care- 
| fully cleaned and varnished, he dubbed George 
| Buchanan, painted at Rome by Titian! In due time 
it was placed into a gorgeous frame, with a suitable 
inscription underneath, and strange visitors were i- 
structed to look on it with becoming wonder and 
veneration. I have not the slightest doubt that Lord 
| Buchan believed his own legend about this picture; 





| indeed, for my own part, had I not known the whole 
truth from Mrs. Kaye, I might have been half inclined 
to believe in it also. My late brother-in-law, Mr. 
| Arthur Clifford, never forgot his first visit to Lord 
| Buchan. He was invited to breakfirst at nine o'clock 
on a cold March morning, to meet Mr. George Dyer. 
On their arrival the earl, to their amazement, pro- 
| posed to change the scene from his own house to that 
| of Mr. Cunningham, in George-street, in order, as he 
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THE CRITIC. 


[ Arrim 1, 





said, that they might breakfast in company with Burns; 
in plainer terms, in presence of the poet's bust which 
existed there. Apprehending, however, that there 
might be a scarcity of eggs, he placed two in his own 
pocket before starting. Arrived at Mr. Cunningham’s, 
his lordship’s thundering knock brought to the door a 





slipshod Peggy, who in her alarm and amazement, led 
the guests into the parlour; where, if not exactly,— 

Be and seats o’erthrown 

Show what sport the night had flown. 


er-table, and there were other indications 
party had revelled there the preceding 


yot, in plain prose, Burns's black marble bow] still stood 
J 


compliments, and assurances of regret 
‘ing vera weel, he could 
ing the gentlemen at that early hour.”— 
I * said his lordship, in a tone of great 
bitterness, “go back to your master with my compli- 
ments, Lord Buchan’s compliments, you understand ;— 
or stay, take him this card, and say, Lord Buchan 








admonishes him for the last time; and that if he 
persists in lying a-bed at nine o'clock instead of being 
up before six, he will go to the devil!”——This matter 
being 2d of, his lordship solemnly pointed to 





He took from its brows 

holly, which with the air of a high priest 
placed on Mr. Clifford’s head, then on Mr. 
Dyer’s, after which it was restored to its former place. 
“ Gentlemen,” said his lordship, en although you are both 
poets, I hope you both condescend to keep a diary in 
plain prose; I have done so for fifty years and more. 
You will record this as the most extraordinary and me- 
morable day of your lives. You have been crowned 
with the wreath that shades the features of the im- 
mortal B and you have received this honour at the 
hands of the Earl of Buchan!”—Whether his lordship 
thought that the impression of an ineident so seldom 
ought to remain undisturbed, or he had misgivings that 
the morning’s performance had turned out a failure, I 
cannot tell; but, en route homewards, he said nothing. 
The trio marched through a drizzling rain in profound 
silence, till having come close to his own door, Lord 
Buchan turned round suddenly and stood stock still. 
“ Mr. Clifford,” said he, “ the man who does not honour 
me in his heart for all that I have done—ts a fool !!” 
—This entirely demolished my brother-in-law’s gravity, 


Burns st on the sideboard. 


a wreath 





he first 








and greatly discomposed that of Mr. Dyer. It was 
their first visit, and they had not come prepared for any 
such w/tra demonstration as this. 

Another of his lordship’s breakfast parties drew on 


him the ridicule of all the town. It was even com- 
memorated in the ‘ Town Eclogue,” a clever satire by 
the Rev. G. H. Drummond, by publishing which the 
author made for himself such inveterate and vindictive 
enemies, that he was forced to abscond. Lord Buchan 
selected nine young ladies of rank, who were to personate 
the Nine Muses, whilst he himself received them as 
“ Glorious Apollo.” 

Steams of weak tea, like curling incense spread, 

Wreath'd round the president’s belaurelled head. 
The young ladies and their illustrious host were in 
fancy dresses, but unluckily the classic models had in 
one instance been too closely observed, for when Cupid 
entered with the tea-kettle, he had no dress whatsoever. 
Hereupon the nine young ladies were so much amazed 
that they all started up, and, tittering or screeching, 
ran out of the room. For this trifling blunder Apollo 








cared not arush. It detracted not one iota from his 
own dignity in Ais own estimation. The classical scene 
had ta place and therewith he was content. 


This too, is a good story of 
THE LAIRD OF BONNYMUNE'S NIGHT RIDE. 

The good old magnifico’s taste in drinking became 
at length obtuse; so that one evening after dinner, at a 
friend’s house, he very willingly drank cherry-bounee, 
mistaking it for port, and declaring that it was a 
“ pleasant, pure, fruity, and generous wine, and very old 
in bottle.” As a matter of course, when the midnight 
hour approached, the laird wished to ride home, and the 
horses were ordered. But Peter had never in his life 
seen his vene ‘so far gone”; besides, they 
had a long way to ride, and the night was both dark 
and gusty. 

After some consultation with the kind host and his 
family, it was agreed that Bonnymune could not and 
must not attempt to ride home. Bat as any proposition 
for his going to bed or staying in the house after twelve 
o'clock would be resisted and resented with obduracy, 
stratagem was used. i 

They led him out of doors with a light, which the 
wind instantly extinguished. Then, in the pitchy 
darkness, they assisted him to mount, not upon horse- 
back, but upon a “ fail dyke,” Anglic’, turf-wall, a 
common kind of fence in the far North. Here Peter 


rable master ‘ 


had cleverly attached the bridle to the stump of an 
he put the reins and the whip into his 


elder-bush ; 





| master’s hands, and then retired, with the words, “ Noo, 


| that!” 


your honour, the road’s straight afore ye!” 
Away went the laird, as he supposed, whipping and 
spurring to his heart's content; till he arrived at the 


| land of dreams and utter oblivion, when, wearied of his 


exertions, he tumbled off. Now Peter ventured to 
advance. “Eh, sirs! hech me, to think o’ the like o’ 
Then, raising his voice, “ We're at hame noo, 
sir! we're at hame, I’m tellin’ ye! Your honour’s just 
fa’en off at our ain stable-door!” 

But stratagem was no longer needed. The laird per- 
sisted most comfortably in his profound sleep, and was 
carried to bed without a murmur. Next morning, how- 


| ever, no sooner did he awake to consciousness, than he 


vowed vengeance for the trick that had been played on 


not have the | him; declaring, moreover, that had he been allowed his 


| own way, he could have ridden home as well as ever he 


| did in his life. 


} 


| 


| 





He departed at daybreak, in huge 
wrath, and would not by any persuasions be induced to 
visit at the same house again.” 


Two more passages from Worpsworrn’s 
Letters are thoroughly characteristic of the 
man. 

WORDSWORTH AND BYRON COMPARED BY 
WORDSWORTH. 

The famous passage on “ Solitude,” whieh you quote 
from Lord Byron, does not deserve the notice which has 
been bestowed on it. As composition it is bad, par- 
ticularly the line— 


‘ Minions of grandeur shrinking from distress,” 


is foisted in for the sake of the rhyme. But the senti- 
ment by being expressed in an antithetic manner is 
taken out of the region of high and imaginative feeling 
to be placed in that of point and epigram. To illustrate 
my meaning, and for no other purpose, I refer to my 
own lines on the Wye, where’ you will find the same 
sentiment, not formally put as it is here, but ejaculated 
as it were fortuitously in the musical succession of pre- 
conceived feeling. Compare the paragraph ending, 


“ How often has my spirit turn’d to thee,” 
and the one where occur the lines :— 


“ And greetings where no kindness is, and all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life,” 
with these lines of Lord Byron, and you will perceive 
the difference. You will give me credit for writing for 
the sake of truth, and not for so disgusting a motive as 
self-commendation at the expense of a man of genius. 


WORDSWORTH’S OPINION OF SCOTT, 


I am delighted to learn that your Edinburgh Aristarch 
has declared against the “ Excursion,” as he will have 
the mortification of seeing a book enjoy a high reputa- 
tion, to which he has not contributed. Do not imagine 
that my principles lead to condemn Scott’s method of 
pleasing the public, or that I have not a very high 
respect for his various talents and extensive attainments. 
I sent him the “ Excursion,” and am rather surprised 
that I have had no letter from him to acknowledge the 
receipt of it. Pray, present my regards to him when 
you see him. 


We conclude with an amusing 
PEEP AT THE PREMIER IN HIS YOUTH. 


During my time (not in 1808, but two years later) 
one of the most lively and facetious debators in the 
dingy old hall of “the Speculative,” was our present 
prime minister. I doubt not that Lord John Russell, 
young as he then was, thonght the mock dignity and 
solemnities of the society rather quizzical. However, 
he kept up his attendance, and cheerfully took part in 
its goings-on. His lordship possibly may remember 
those meetings like shadows or glimpses out of dream- 
land; and possibly, too, may have wished that he could 
recall the past and escape from the turmoils of office to 
the quietude of his drawing-room, well-stored with 
books, at good old Professor Playfair's, or from the glare 
of St. Stephen’s to the twilight glimmer of the 
debating-hall aforesaid. I recollect some of those 
evenings—one in particular—when a hapless member 
had been appointed to act the part of advocate for 
Queen Mary; how Lord John did cut him up, and, by 
affected pity and sly sarcasms, demolished all chance of 
acquittal for that unhappy princess,—at least within 
the walls of “the Speeulative.” 





Poems, by Hartley Coleridge; with a Memoir 
of his Life. By his Brother. In 2 vols, 
London: Moxon. 

[SECOND NOTICE. } 

In the autumn of 1834, the death of his 
father distracted him with grief. The will by 
which some provision was made for him is too 
remarkable to be omitted from this sketch. 








This is a codicil to my last will and testament. 
S. T. Co_urmweeg, 

Most desirous to secure as far as in me lies for my 
dear son Hartley the tranquillity indispensable to any 
continued and successful exertion of his literary talents, 
and which, from the like characters of our minds in 
this respect, I know to be especially requisite for his 
happiness, and persuaded that he will recognise in this 
provision that anxious affection by which it is dictated, 
I affix this codicil to my last will and testainent; and I 
hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, 
Esquire, to Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esquire, and to 
James Gillman, Esquire, and the survivor of them, and 
the executors and assignees of such survivor, the sum 
whatever it may be which in the will aforesaid I be- 
queathed to my son Hartley Coleridge after the decease 
of his mother, Sara Coleridge, upon trust. And I hereby 
request them (the said trustees) to hold the sum 
accruing to Hartley Coleridge from the equal division 
of my total bequest between him, his brother Derwent, 
and his sister Sara Coleridge, after his mother’s decease, 
to dispose of the interest or proceeds of the same portion 
to or for the use of my dear son Hartley Coleridge, at 
such time or times, in such manner, and under such 
conditions as they the trustees above named know to be 
my wish, and shall deem conducive to the attainment 
of my object in adding this codicil, namely, the anxious 
wish to ensure for my son the continued means of a 
home, in which I comprise board, lodging, and raiment. 
Providing that nothing in this codicil shall be so inter- 
preted as to interfere with my son Hartley Coleridge’s 
freedom of choice respecting his place of residence, or 
with his power of disposing of his portion by will after 
his decease according as his own judgment and affections 
may decide. 


It is pleasing to learn that he never did 
want a home thereafter. 

In 1837, he assisted his friend, the Rev. J. 
GREEN, in the school at Sedbergh, for several 
months, and one of his pupils gives this sketch 
of him at that time : 


I first saw Hartley in the beginning, I think, of 1837, 
when I was at Sedburgh, and he heard us our lesson in 
Mr. Green’s parlour. My impression of him was what 
I conceived Shakspere’s idea of a gentleman to be, 
something which we like to have in a picture. He was 
dressed in black, his hair, just touched with grey, fell 
in thick waves down his back, and he had a frilled shirt 
on; and there was a sort of autumnal ripeness and 
brightness about him. His shrill voice, and his quick, 
authoritative “right! right!” and the chuckle with 
which he translated “rerum repetundarum” as ‘‘pecu- 
lation, a very common vice in governors of all ages,” 
after which he took a turn round the sofa—all struck 
me amazingly; his readiness astonished us all, and even 
himself, as he afterwards told me; for, during the time 
he was at the school, he never had to use a Dictionary 
onee, though we read Dalzell’s selections from Aristotle 
and Longinus, and several plays of Sophocles. 


And further on: 


Ont of school he never mixed with the boys, but was 
sometimes seen, to their astonishment, running along 
the fields with his arms outstretched, and talking to 
himself. He had no pet scholars except one, a little 
fair-haired boy, who he said ought to have been a girl. 
He told me that was the only boy he ever loved, though 
he always loved little girls. He was remarkably fond 
of the travelling shows that occasionally visited the 
village. I have seen him clap his hands with delight; 
indeed, in most of the simple delights of country life, 
he was like a child. This is what occurs to me at 
present of what he was when [I first knew him; and, 
indeed, my after recollections are of a similarly frag- 
mentary kind, consisting only of those little, numerous, 
noiseless, everyday acts of kindness, the sum of which 
makes a Christian life. His love of little children, his 
sympathy with the poor and suffering, his hatred of 
oppression, the beauty and the grace of his politeness 
before women, and his high manliness—these are the 
features which I shall never forget while I have any- 
thing to remember. 


But his love of roaming never left him. 


As I have before intimated, his purposeless wanderings 
had been sometimes pursued till he lost the power to 
return. Guided forward by feelings, the nature and 
intensity of which may rather be guessed than known, 
he seemed to fly from the sight of his own home and 
the presence of friends, whose very love was a constraint, 
till he was found by his anxious host, perhaps in some 
remote vale. He could not fall among strangers. Go 
where he would, be where he might, he was treated with 
affectionate respect. 


This was his personal appearance: 


His manners and appearance were peculiar. Though 
not dwarfish either in form or expression, his stature 
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yas remarkably low, scarcely exceeding five feet, and 
he early acquired the gait and general appearance of 
advanced age. His once dark, lustrous hair, was pre- 
maturely silvered, and became latterly quite white. His 
eyes, dark, soft, and brilliant, were remarkably responsive 
tothe movemeuts of his mind, flashing with a light 
from within. His complexion, originally clear and 
sanguine, looked weather-beaten, and the contour of 
his face was rendered less pleasing by the breadth of 
his nose. His head was very small, the ear delicately 
formed, and the forehead, which receded slightly, very 
wide and expansive. His hands and feet were also 
small and delicate. His countenance when in repose, 
or rather in stillness, was stern and thoughtful in the 
extreme, indicating deep and passionate meditation, so 
much so as to be at times almost startling. His low 
bow on entering a room, in which there were ladies or 
strangers, gave a formality to his address, which wore 
at first the appearance of constraint; but when he began 
to talk, these impressions were presently changed,—he 
threw off the seeming weight of years, his countenance 
became genial, and his manner free and gracious. 


We must add some scraps form the Recol- 
lections of him that have been preserved by 
others of his friends: 


His sonnets were all written instantaneously, and 
never, to my knowledge, oceupied more than ten minutes; 
when he once challenged me to a match, and exceeded 
that time, he tore up the paper; and yet a rapid, con- 
tinuous, oral discourse he told me he never accomplished. 
I remember him once taking a text, and betting me he 
would preach a sermon, but he broke down after the 
first sentence. “I can write,” he said, “ why can’t I 
speak?” His enthusiasm carried him off the rails. His 
genius was too uneven to run in a groove. His conver- 
sation was a continual sparkle. 


Again: 


The ups and downs of life had not, at fifty, left a 
single canker-spot on his sweet and equable temper. 

It is no uncommon thing to see an old man with hair 
as white as snow; but never saw I but one—and that 
was poor Hartley—whose head was mid winter, while 
his heart was as green as May. 

Kiek a donkey, or strike a child—particularly, if the 
child was but hatf-saved *—and you forfeited the good 
opinion of Hartley Coleridge for six months to come. 

I have heard of his rescuing a bairn (at the risk, of 
course, of being annihilated) from a termagant mother, 
and have seen him, with my own proper optics, clasp a 
tethered donkey round the neck. 


He died on the 6th of January, 1849, of 
what disease his brother does not inform us, 
only that it was “the death of a strong man, 
his bodily frame being of the finest construc- 
tion, and capable of great endurance.” But 
it was, we presume the result of intemperance. 
Let us draw a veil over this Jinale ot genius, 
and, in the beauty of the poem that was anony- 
mously published on the occasion, forget why 
such a mind was so early taken from us. . 


Weep! for the light is fled 
That never re-appears. 
Our poet's face is cold and dead; 
He will not feel our tears. 
Weep! but with tender eyes, 
Such as the skies 
In April have, 
Or like love dews, that flowers will drop upon his grave. 


He is not here. Alas! 
No fire can warm his room ; 
The sun may beam in through the glass, 
But cannot quell the gloom. 
Along the wall, how still and slow 
The shadows glide! 
And every whisper seems to know 
That here he died. 


He is not here, and here 
He never more will come. 

From long late wanderings, dark and drear, 
He now hath found a home ; 

And softer than a mother’s breast 

That love whereon his head doth rest. 


He is not here with glee 
For many a little child ; 
He is not here, alas! for me, 
Whom grief beguiled. 
Pure as a dew-drop in the wintry earth 
He hath sunk down that it might know his worth. 


We reserve his poems for review in the 
proper department. 








*“ William Dove’s was not a case of fatuity. Though all 
was not there, there was a great deal. He was what is 
called half-saved.” —The Doctor, p. 28. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Recollections of a Rifleman's Wife, at Home | 


and Abroad. By Mrs. FrrzMavricr. Lon- 
don: Hope and Co. 


| Beyonp the circle of “friends”? for whom | 


| 


these “recollections”? have been “put toge- 
ther,” we do not anticipate they will meet 
with much favour. The ground traversed by 
Mrs, FrrzMavrice has been absolutely harried 
by previous tourists, and as twenty years have 
elapsed since she concluded the tour journal- 
ized in this volume, whatever novelty or 
freshness her observations may have originally 
possessed has well-nigh evaporated in the 
interval, Au reste, our authoress is a lively 
and agreeable writer, describes her impressions | 
of travel truthfully and simply, and with a | 
theme less hacknied, discussed at a period less 
remote, might produce a readable and pleasant 
volume. 

Setting sail from Liverpool in February, 
1827, the “Rifleman’s Wife” and her hus- 
band proceed to barrack-quarters in Ireland, 
the regiment being successively stationed at 
Castle Clare, Cashel, and Fethard. 


During the time we were at Fethard, a circular letter 
was sent to the different officers on detachment, requiring 
to know, “if their barracks were attacked, what mode 
of defence they would adopt?” The answer of one, for 
conciseness, was worthy of the “Iron Duke” himself. 
“T Would,” he said, “ shut the barrack gates, and write | 

| 
| 


| 


over them No thoroughfare.” 


The regiment proceeds from thence to 
Dublin, which gives Mrs. FirrzMavricr an 
opportunity of inspecting the “lions” of the | 
Irish capital, St. Patrick’s Cathedral among the | 
rest : 

A few years since, a very tragical event happened in 
this church. The vaults were opened on some occasion, | 
and a party went down to explore their gloomy horrors. | 
They returned—the trap-door was closed,—and it was | 
some little time after when a young officer, belonging to 
a regiment on its way to England, was found to be | 
missing. Every inquiry was made in vain, and it was | 
supposed that he must have already embarked. Some 
weeks after, on the sexton going down into the vault, | 
he found the’skeleton of the unfortunate man, surrounded 
by those of numerous rats, from which, by the sword 
still clasped in his hand, he had vainly endeavoured to 
defend himself!” 


After spending a summer in Devonshire, our 
authoress and her husband embark at South- 
ampton for Havre, and travel, vid Rouen, | 
Paris, Lyons, and Avignon, to Marseilles, | 
where they freight a small vessel to convey | 
them to Malta, are wind-bound for a fortnight, | 
in the month of November, off a wretched | 
little village ealled Bandol, and eventually | 


| challenge. “The name of the captain? "— Ri 
| “ Of what did the crew consist? ”—“ Roberts.” “ Any 


| was subsequently christened 


| manners of Cagliari, for which Mr. Bomeester prepared 
| ine by saying, “ You must not be surprised at one very 


common topic of conversation—fleas !!” and certainly 


I had not been many days in Sardinia before I ceased to 


| wonder at it, if it be natural to speak of what is per- 
| petually before you. In such myriads are these sprightly 


insects, that Mrs. Bomeester told me, whenever sh¢ paid 
a round of visits to the Sarde ladies, she always changed 
her dress in an empty room, before she returned to her 
Own apartments. 


Bidding adieu to Sardinia, our authoress 
and family arrive at Malta, on the forty-third 
day after their departure from Marseilles. 

In spite of Lord Byron’s abuse of this “ little mili- 
tary hothouse,” I never knew a place for its size, 
possessing the endless variety of Malta. The infl 
from all parts of the world, of the merchant, the tr 
ler, the soldier, and the sailor, keeps the island in a 
state of perpetual movement; and since Egypt, in ful- 
filment of the prophecy, has literally “a high- 











become 


| road to the East,” every variety of face, feature, and 


complexion, 


lress, language, and occupation, may be 


} seen in the streets and in the harbours of Valetta. 


° Malta was also a favourite yachting 
station; and I remember a characteristic anecdote of 
the owner of one of these vessels, a Captain Roberts, 
whose crew mutinied for increase of pay when abont to 
sail from Genoato Naples. Determined not to yield, he 
weighed anchor, and navigated his yacht down the 
coast. Off the harbour of Naples he received the usual 

| berts.” 
one on board? ”—“ Roberts.” They lifted up their 
hands and eyes, exclaiming, “ é vero Inglese !” 


On the voyage home to England, Mrs. 
FirzMavrice is fortunate enough to witness 


| an eruption of the submarine volcano, which 


** Graham’s 
Island.” After touching at Gibraltar, our 
tourist and family arrived at Spithead con- 
temporaneously with the rejoicings in honour 
of Wrrt1am the Fourth’s coronation. A 
supplementary chapter is devoted to various 


achievements of the British army in the 


Peninsular, from which we will make a con- 
cluding extract illustrative of the phlegm and 
pluck of British soldiers : 

On the 8rd of April, 1811, the light division, in 
consequence of the ignorance of the guides, were brought 





| unexpectedly in face of Reynier’s rear-guard of 16,000 


men before Sabugal. These they repulsed with great 
gallantry before the third and first divisions could join 
in the action, as had been intended by the Duke. In 
this affair the 43rd particularly distinguished them- 
selves, having taken two guns and a howitzer, for which 
the enemy fought hard, literally “to save their bacon,” 
the gun carriages being thickly hung with flitches and 
hams plundered from the poor Portuguese. While the 
rifles were driving a line of the enemy’s skirmishers 
before them, through a beautiful chestnut wood, and a 
private, of the name of Finn, was taking aim at a 
Frenchman, a hare started from under cover of the ferns 
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with which the ground was covered, the rifle was 


debark at Cagliari. | quickly brought round, and the hare dropped. The 


The chapter devoted to Sardinia is the most 


interesting in the book. Speaking of the native | 


ladies, Mrs. FirzMavrice says: 


They are very ignorant, hardly ever looking into a | 
book; and their conversation turns upon nothing but | 
dress, and the affairs of their neighbours, whom they | 


watch from their windows the greatest part of the day. 
] 


Nor is the want of mental cultivation at all compene | 


sated for by their personal attractions. They are, 


generally speaking, about the middle height, heavy | 
figures, and with complexions not dark, or olive, or even | 


’ 


tawny, but positively pale orange! When full dressed, 
they wear seven petticoats (of six or seven breadths 
each,) of the finest cloth, a rich scarlet or geranium 
colour, and bordered with gold or yellow. No stays, 


but along bundle of coarse calico confines the waist, | 


and over it is worn a tight-laced boddice, with very full 
white sleeves. A little fantastic apron, and a veil thrown 
over the back of the head, and falling on the shoulders, 
completes a costume which would be becoming to any 
but a Sarde beauty. 


Among the desagremens to which the resi- | 


dents in Sardinia are subject, are certain agile 
professors of phlebotomy which flourish in 
great numbers: 


Charles V. was so fond of this place (Alghero,) as to | 


have contemplated making it his residence; and I was 
told that a strong remnant of the language and manners 
of Catalonia are still retained in the society of Alghero, 





an improvement, I should imagine, on the less courtly 


| officer to whose company the man belonged, good- 
naturedly called him to account for letting the French- 
man eseape. “Ah, your honour,” said he, “we can 
| kill a Frenchman any day, but it is not always we can 
bag a hare for your supper.” Soon after this, at Fuentes 
| d’'Honore, the French had been driven out of a wood, 
and were observing rather a more respectful distance 
| than riflemen are accustomed to fire at. The man and 
his comrade were observed to leave the lines, and walk 
towards the enemy’s outpost. An officer, who saw 
them, pointed them out to the serjeant, suspecting some 
desertion. “Oh, no, sir,” was the answer, “it is only 
for a little amusement;” and he then watched them go 
to the banks of the stream which divided the parties, 
| and after kneeling down to quench their thirst (for it 
| was a sultry day towards the end of May), took a 
deliberate aim, which evidently told on the opposite 
side; then held up their caps on their rifles to receive 
the fire in return, and afterwards walk quietly back to 
their companions. 








A Transport Voyage to the Mauritius and 
Back ; touching at the Cape of Good Hope 

| and St. Helena. By the Author of “ Pad- 

| diana,” &c. London: Murray. 

| Rovings in the Pacific, from 1837 to 1849, with 
a Glance at California. By a Merchant 
long resident at Tahiti. In 2 vols. London : 
Longman. 

Tue author of Paddiana has produced just 
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such a book as from his previous publications 
might have been anticipated — lively, hu- 
morous, gossipping,— with no higher aim 
then the amusement of the reader. But he 
professes nothing more, so that there is no 
disappointment. The purchaser is plainly 
told that he is buying pages whose value is 
temporary, which will be forgotten as soon as 
read, and which he would no more care to 
place in his library for future reference than 
**the last new novel.” It is a merit in an 
author, now-a-days, that he does not deceive 
his readers by promising what he cannot 
perform, The preface gives notice to the 
seekers after knowledge not to come nigh. 
“ Let the geographer, the man of statistics, 
the emigrant, and the useful knowledge-seeker 
avoid it,” says the author. It is only for the 
reader, by which he means the lounger, who 
reads to kill time. 

The author is entitled to be judged upon 
his own professions, and, therefore, we may 
honestly say of the book that, as a bit of 
mere gossip and lively chat, itis very agree- 
able. Constructed much after the manner of 
Eothen, we suspect that the Voyage to Mauri- 
tius would have been a different work if Eothen 
had not been written. However, it must also 
be said in honesty that it falls very far indeed 
below Mr. Krneraxe’s brilliant brochure, in 
all the qualities that have made that little book 
a great incident in our literature. 

The substance of this narrative is as slight as 
any materials well can be. It describes a 
voyage from Cork to the Mauritius with 
troops; a short stay there, introducing sketches 
of the country and the people, and the return 
voyage touching at Algoa, St. Helena, and 
the Cape. The entire interest of such a work 
must be sought in the telling of the story 
rather than in the story itself, and this is in 
truth the entire of its claim to notice, 

Rovings in the Pacific is of precisely the 
opposite character. It is business-like and 


mercantile in its style; it wastes no words; it | 


is most inartistically constructed ; very little 
attention is paid to arrangement, so that 
the contents are jumbled together in a strange 
confusion. But its merits are substantial: it 
conveys a vast amount of practical information 
relative to that vast ocean which is now the 
scene of the most active enterprises of the 
Saxon race, and which appears to have a destiny 
greater even than that of the regions whence 
its populations have emigrated. The Mer- 
chant writes, as he should do, and we feel the 
more confidence in his narrative, because it is 
not composed for effect, or with the aids of 
authoreraft. He will have a place in the 
library, and be frequently referred to, when 
his more volatile companion is waste paper. 

From both of these new books we purpose 
now to take a few passages, by way of speci- 
mens of their contents. and, as usual, with a 
view also to the entertainment and instruction 
of our readers. 

We take first from the Voyage to the Mau- 
ntius. Here is a description: 

PORPOISES, 

The porpoise is a fish to whom every voyager must 
be grateful. Not only does he agreeably stir up the 
“level brine,” but he gives us something to think of — 
an object in the dreary solitude, and the hope of a breeze 
And yet never were the personal qualities of any indivi- 
dual more misrepresented. 
obloquy in a sarcastic proverb. “ As fat as a porpoise” 
leads to an idea of an obese monster—sluggish—inert 
—a ma No one who writes about the 
sea but has : ‘The porpoise rolled,” and 
“the wallowi1 ar as household 
words. His very name (porco pesce, pig-fish) is a 
slander. The poets delight to poke him up with their 
sharp epigrams :— 


















And then I drag a bloated corpus, 
Swell’d with a dropsy like a porpus. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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draw a hearty “ Holloa” from an old sportsman. There 
is an infectious jollity about them, as if they were out 
on a lark, and bent upon pressing you good-humouredly 
into the adventure. No other fish introduces himself to 
man’s notice, or courts his companionship: no other fish 
will turn back and walk with you, as it were, arm-in- 
arm. There is a reserve about all others of the order 
which defies intimacy: who ever scraped an acquaint- 
ance with » salmon or a pike, or tickled a trout, but 
with the hellish anticipation of frying him? He is, 
besides, our nearest relation, the monkey excepted; 
having, next to that creature, the largest brain. Mon- 
keys being our brothers, porpoises must certainly be our 
first-cousins, But still you feel humbled in his com- 
pany: you have no chance in the race, for he overcomes 
your boasted nine knots with an easy flap of his tail. 
In spite of all your topsails and courses, your top-gallant 
sails, royals, studding sails—carry on till every mast 
and yard is groaning with its weight, and the huge 
machine seems like to topple over with the very swag of 


| your bellying canvas, you feel that you are pooh-poohed 
| by a fat fish, and that all your art, and contrivance, and 


labour, and forethought, built upon every past experi- 
ence from Noah to Symonds, does not enable you to keep 
pace with a monster whose every movement goes to fix 
upon you the taunt of a slow coach. How he goes 
round and round you—under your keel—and plays in 
the very foam of your bows, daring you to come on! 
He even lifts his nose above the water to give you a 
snort of defiance. But it is at night, when the sea is 
luminous, and every movement of the water brings out 
a flash of fire, that the gambols of a shoal of porpoises 
should be seen: they are then demons rushing throngh 


a fiery lake. 


In a different strain, and as a specimen of 
his humour, take 


MAJOR HOLDER'S HATS. 


The most singular character which Cape Town pre- 
sented was a Major Holder, of the Bombay army. In 
dress he was entirely unique. He wore invariably a 
short red shell-jacket, thrown open, with a white waist- 
coat, and short but large white trowsers, cotton stockings, 
and shoes; on his head a cocked-hat, with an upright 
red and white feather, the whole surmounted by a green 
silk umbrella, held painfully aloft to clear the feather: 
to this may be added a shirt-collar which acted almost 
as a pair of blinkers on either side. In person he was 
ample, but somewhat shapeless; and he had a vast 
oblong face, which neither laughed nor showed any sign 
of animation whatever. 

The history of the Major’s cocked-hat was as fol- 
lows. Strolling into an auction at Bombay, he was 
rather taken with the reasonable price of a cocked-hat, 
which the flippant auctioneer was recommending with 
all his ingenuity. “Going for six rupees—must be 
sold to pay the creditors. No advance upon six? 
Shall we say siccas?” In an evil hour the Major bid 
for the hat, left his address, and returned to his quarters, 
the happy possessor of a “ bargain.” 

Seated at breakfast the next morning, a procession is 
observed approaching the house; four men carrying a 
large packing-case slung to a pole, and headed by a 
half-caste, with a small paper in his hand. 

“Major Holder, sar, brought you the cocked-hats, 
sar; all sound and good, sar; wish live long to wear out, 
sar. Here leel’ bill, which feel obleege you pay, sar.” 
Whereupon he puts into the hands of the astounded 
commander a document, headed “ Major Thomas Holder, 
of H.E.LC.’s Regt., Dr. to estate of & Co., 
bankrupts, for 72 cocked-hats, purchased at auction,” 
&c. &e. &e.” 

It was in vain that the major remonstrated after he 
understood the predicament in which he was placed; in 











But the reverse of all this is the fact. He is the fastest | 


and most sociable of fish, and never meets you without 
escorting you part of the way. He is not one of your 
cold-blooded animals, but wears his coat of fat as a 
paletot or aquascutum to keep him comfortable. To 


see a shoal of them bearing down upon the ship from a | 
distance, and taking the rough water flying, is sure to | 


| indeed, not very often that. 


: th | dozen of cocked hats, and they must be worn out. 
He is held up to ridiculous | 


vain he appealed to the auctioneer—to the company 
present; it was too good a joke, and they would have 
| given it against him under almost any circumstances. 
Major Holder was a rigid economist; he had also a 
mind which admitted but one idea at a time, and, 
He was possessed of six 


Being mostly in command of his own regiment, he had 
unlimited choice as to his own head dress; so he com- 
menced the task at once. From thenceforth all other 
hats or caps were to him matters of history. At the 
economical rate of two hats a year, he might safely 


| calculate upon being much advanced in life before the 


case was exhausted. True, there were drawbacks: he 
was much consulted about auctions by his friends; 
many inquiries made of him on that point; bills of 
auctions, and especially anything relating to cocked 
hats, forwarded to him by the kind attention of ac- 
quaintance; and a question very currently put to him 
by the ensigns was, “ Tom, how are you off for hats ?” 

The interest generally taken in the major’s hats was 
far from dying, even after the lapse of years: the less 
likely to do so, indeed, from the circumstance of their 
forming epochs in history,—as “such a one got leave 


in Tom’s fourth hat;” or, “I hope to be off before Tom 





changes his hat;” or, “I'll make you a bet that Jack’s 
married before another hat’s gone.” 

When this individual arrived at the Cape, he was 
understood to be in his fifteenth hat: but there occurred 
some confusion in the major’s chronology; for it was 
understood that, owing to the practical jokes played 
there, no less than three hats were expended during the 
short month of his stay. To correct this, he adopted 
the plan of sitting upon his hat at dinner; but as 
he wore no tails to his jacket, and left the feather 
protruding behind, it had, to a stranger, the appearance 
of being a natural appendage to his person. 


Here is a graphic picture of 
LIFE IN THE MAURITIUS. 


I was invited to pass a few days with an English 
family, residing about seven miles from Port Louis, the 
master, by the way, being one of the most extensive 
slave-owners on the island, his stock consisting of up- 
wards of 500 individuals. Mounting a sorry hack, 
provided by Monsieur Jolly, at gun-fire in the morning, 
I ambled. out of town, round the foot of the Morne 
Fortunée, in company with a black acting as guide and 
housekeeper, and carrying wy effects upon his head in 
a large tin box, the universal substitute for portmanteau 
or carpet-bag, as both water and insect proof. My 
sable friend had provided himself with a sugar-cane, 
about fi.e feet long, which he used as a walking-stick, 
and, at the same time, gradually chewed up as he went 
along. This practice has its advantage, as well in its 
refreshing effects upon the eater, as affording an index 
to an observant eye of the distance traversed, and how 
much of the journey remained, by the length of the 
uneaten stick. A ludicrous figure my friend made at 
first as I pushed him a little up the hill, eating up the 
stick, and balancing the tin as he shuffled along, and 
encouraging himself with the short exclamation, “ Ick, 
ick,” used by all the black men when engaged in hard 
work. We ascended nearly the whole way into a de- 
lightful temperature, though the country did not improve 
in picturesque beauty. We arrived in time to partake 
of a sumptuous breakfast, in which curries and other 
highly-spiced dishes held a prominent place, inflaming 
the blood at the very time it should have been the study 
of every one to keep it cool, and inducing a thirst to be 
slaked at t'ffin by copious draughts of wine and water, 
or beer, keeping up the fever till dinner time. After 
breakfast, most of the men walked about the ground, 
carrying umbrellas. Amongst the trees in the garden 
were the India-rubber, the tea, &c., and the enterprising 
proprietor had attempted to get up a peachery, by 
planting the trees (all standards) in a grove of large 
trees, so as to ensure their being shaded from the intense 
glare of the sun. Apples and figs were also tried, but 
it was understood that these, as well as the peaches, 
were a failure. The most acceptable present that can 
be made in the Mauritius is a plateful of apples, which 
are brought with great care from the Cape, at which 
place the pines of the Mauritius are a very acceptable 
return. An excellent dinner by lamplight, kept up 
with plenty of wine till rather a late hour, completed 
the fever of the day, andj this was not diminished by 
having, soon after dark, a large iron frame on the lawn 
filled with chips, which were lighted into a blazing fire 
to attract the mosquitos, flying bugs, &c., from the 
house. At night the guests retired to their separate 
pavilions, like small smmmer-houses scattered about 
the ground, and forming, from being nearly open all 
round, cool and agreeable bedrooms. Jn the course of 
our evening walk the worthy proprietor encouraged us 
to pick our own souchong from one of the tea trees, 
and the strong infusion was brought in after dinner. 
It differed little from tea made of the dried China 
leaves, excepting an aromatic flavour acquired from the 
peculiar scent of the earth in this island. 


Let us take a peep at 


THE WHITE ANTS. 


It is curious to watch the progress of the white ants, 
even without seeing them. A something like the end 
of a small walking-stick is thrust up through the floor 
against the wall. Gradually it rises higher and higher, 
as if a stem of ivy, without leaves or branches, were 
crawling up your wail. It is a sort of wheal or arched 
passage, advancing upwards without any perceptible 
agency. Suddenly, a branch-line is thrown out from 
the main trunk, having an eye, perhaps, to the contents 
of the corner cupboard. Curious to know what is the 
moving principle of this singular intruder, you break 
through the thin brown-paper-like crust of the tunnel, 
and find it filled with a hurrying crowd of whity-brown 
insects, some with wings, some without, all intent upon 
the extension of the line. Arrived at the ceiling, it 
goes right through plank or beam that may stand in its 
way, or, should the engineers so will it, take a short cut 
through the wall into the next apartment. In the Isle 
of France they usually build their nest in trees. It 
looks like a huge excrescence upon the trunk, and 
every branch of that tree, as well as the trunk, oas 
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tation, they tore it down and rent it into shreds; and 
one native, wrapping parts round his head and body, ran 
frantically about the beach, yelling shouts of scorn and 
defiance. Warned by this, I suppose, they refrained | 
from attempting to land the flag at Borabora; but it | 
was formally hoisted and saluted on board the steamer 
‘ she lay in the harbour, 
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a covered way along it, so that, although millions may 
be engaged in bringing to the nest the produce of the 
tree or the earth beneath, yet not a single insect is seen 
about the place. It is this taste for living in the dark 
which gives them such a pale and unsunned com- 
plexion. In the course of their progress about the house, 
should anything peculiarly appetizing—such as a book- 
shelf, a box of old letters or deeds—lie in their way, 
they at once run their tunnel into its content, and make 
use of it as a sort of half-way house till the premises 
are gutted, and nothing but a husk remains. 


Now for a specimen of 
A NATIVE CONVERT AT ALGOA. 


We had a precious specimen at Mrs. Hunt’s: a young 
man of a sepia colour, superior to the Hottentot as 
touching his tint, though on a level with him as touching 
his nastiness. He had not arrived at the highlow 
state; but, having been the servant of some good man 
about the bay, had imbibed an inveterate taste for 
psalmody. Sitting the livelong day propped against the 
shady side of a wall, he poured forth with endless 
iteration his one hymn, of which every part was unin- 
telligible but the concluding words of each verse— 


De sufferings off de Laaambe. 


From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve, unless 
specially employed elsewhere, which happened rarely, 
did he drawl out this deplorable ditty. He attached no 
meaning to the words, and knew no more about the 
Lamb or his sufferings than one of the lower animals. 
To read, write, or attend to any serious business within 
hearing of such a nuisance, was impossible; accordingly 
he became a butt for the missiles of those engaged in 
more profane occupations: apples, potatoes, segments of 
pumpkin, were hurled at him, with an occasional hand- 
ful of wet clay from the well, where the serving-man 
Ben was pursuing his subterranean work. This func- 
tionary had attempted to get up a counter-irritation by 
instructing one of the Hottentots in a medley of a totally 
different character; one verse of which ran thus— 
Father was a Mantatee, 
Mother was a Fingoe, 
Sister was a shocking B., 
And I’m a rogue, by Jingo, 

to the tune of Yankee Doodle: but the unwearied per- 
sistency of the sacred songster drove all secular opposi- 
tion out of the field. 

We turn now to the Rovings in the Pucific 
for two or three passages. Here is 

A QUEEN OF A SOUTH SEA ISLAND. 

Ariipae, like her deceased sister Maiera, is a woman 
of great energy and fearless temperament. In former 
years, when conflicts were common between opposite 
parties of natives, Maicra turned the tide of battle, and 
saved the broken party, whose cause she espoused, from 
a shameful defeat. It had been routed and panic 
stricken; the natives, regardless of the cries of their 
leaders, were flying in wild confusion for their lives. 
Maiera, who was on board a vessel in the harbour, 
seeing how affairs went, sprang into the sea with a 
musket in her hand, and, swimming ashore, intercepted 
the retreating fugitives. She reproached them in the 
bitterest and most sarcastic terms, and called out that 
“ the barren mountains should be the future portion of 
the land for those that fled, and their food should be 
grass and the roots of the feiis.” Stung by her 
reproaches, they rallied and turned upon their pursuers 
with such spirit and fury, that they speedily converted 
& disorderly retreat into a victorious pursuit. Only 
very recently, having learnt that some of her chiefs 
had been tampered with, and were betraying symptoms 
of favouring the French, Ariipae immediately quitted 
Raiatea in a boat, seized them, and carried them back 
with her as prisoners: had Pomare acted as promptly 
towards her rebel chiefs, probably many of her diffi- 
culties would have been spared her. 

_ The protectorate flag was hoisted at Raiatea in a 
singularly covert manner:—One morning, so early that 
No one was stirring, a boat from the steamer then lying 
at anchor at Uturoa, quietly landed a party on a little 
mole or jetty opposite the missionary’s residence; and 
this party, happily for them, raised the flag without 
Notice or observation, and effected their retreat to the 
vessel in the same unostentatious way. The natives 
became first aware of the flying of this smybol of pro- 
tection, thus royally and graciously vouchsafed to them, 
by hearing it saluted from the guns of the steamer. 
They rushed out of their houses at the noise of the 
firing, and saw with rage and indignation the cause of it, 
80 treacherously introduced. Without a moment's hesi- 
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This is the scene of 
A WRECK. 

The wreck of the Mozart was one commingled mass. 
The tents erected by her people were in good preserva- 
tion, and bore evidence of subsequent occupation by the 
crew of the Maria Helena. Provisions and water had 
been saved in abundance, and about six tons of water 
still remained in good condition; but the oil and bone, 
&c., was overwhelmed in one inextricable mass of wreck, 
sand, and coral fragments: and the beach for miles was 
strewed with empty casks, broken spars, and other frag- 
ments of the unfortunate craft. There is no water to 
be obtained upon the island, and it must have proved a 
most merciful dispensation to the Maria Helena’s people, 
that so much had been saved from the Mozart, as, 
judging from appearances, I do not think a drop of rain 
has fallen upon the island since the disastrous events 
took place. But sailors are proverbially a light-hearted 
race, little given to reflection; and having no immediate 
fear of perishing from hunger or thirst, the wrecked 
crew of the Maria Helena converted their misfortunes 
into a scene of mirth. A painted sign announced the 
encampment to be Mozart Village, and nearly all the 
tents bore their respective signs. There was the 
Mozart Hotel, the Hétel de France, the Traveller's Inn, 
&c.: and on the Hotel de France was inscribed, “ Bil- 
liards;” and a notice in three languages— 

“English spoken here. 
Un Frang¢ais parle ici. 
Oune Espanol hable aqui.” 

There were also other notices to the public. I re- 
member two: one was, “ Lost, stolen, or strayed, a 
Bottle of Snuff. Whoever will give information of the 
same shall be ansomely rewarded. Apply at the 
Traveler’s Inn.” The other was headed by the figure 
of a whale-boat; and underneath was written, “ Wanted, 
Six Young Men togo Thanning’s Island. Apply at the 
Traveller’s Inn.” 


We may add from the other work, asa 
companion picture : 

KING RADAMA, 

That enlightened savage, King Radama, of Mada- 
gascar, encouraged the intercourse of his subjects with 
Europeans, and especially with his neighbours of the 
Isle of France. He even sent forth his son—like 
another Peter—to learn the arts of life, and at Port 
Louis he made his first experiment. The intelligent 
reader will be anxious to learn which of the sciences 
had the hononr to take off the edge of his maiden wit. 
He eschewed altogether the road chosen by his royal 
prototype above mentioned as regards shipbuilding, 
though not disinclined to imitate him, it is said, in the 
“ hot pepper and brandy.” Monarchs may be supposed 
the best judges of the requirements of their subjects; 
what ships were to the Russians, pantaloons were to 
the Malgache. Tis Majesty, not unnaturally, thought 
that the first step towards civilizing anaked people was 
to clothe them, so he bound the young prince appren- 
tice to Monsieur Jolly, the tailor. His Royal Highness at 
first showed some aptitude for the business, and plied 
diligently enough the goose and shears, but he soon fell 
off into dissipated habits, till in a few months they 
found it expedient to send him back to court, he being 
pronounced totally unfit for the shopboard. * * Ra- 
daino was passionately fond of music — as indeed 
appear to be most of his countrymen—and sent over 
twelve boys to form a band, under the instruction of 
the band-master of the 82nd regiment, who received 
200/. a-year for the undertaking. They attained con- 
siderable proficiency, when they were summoned to 
their own country to play the chefs-d’euvre of Mozart 
and Rossini in the forests of Madagascar. We may 
imagine the astonishment of a traveller at being wel- 
comed at a native court, in an almost unknown country, 
by a band of half-naked savages, with some familiar 
overture, executed with the precision of a London or 
Paris orchestra. This great aptitude for music may be 
witnessed at all hours in the streets of Port Louis, 
where the airs played by the military band are taken 
up and whistled with extraordinary taste and accuracy 
by all the little black boys of the place. The regiment 
to which I had the honour of belonging was received 
with sereams of delight on landing, from the number 
of black drummers kept up in that distinguished 
corps. 





FICTION. 


The Dreamer and the Worker ; a Story of the 
Present Time. 
vols. London: Colburn, 1851. 

Tuts powerful story originally appeared in 

Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine, but improve- 

ments and additions have been made to prepare 





By R. H. Horne. In 2} 


publication, it would be contrary to a whole- 
some and necessary rule of literary journalship 
were we treat of it at any length, or with any 
endeavour at formal criticism. Its appearance 
is to be recorded as an occurrence in the 
literary history of the time, and we may give 
it the most cordial recommendations to our 
readers, but with that our duty ends, much as 
the theme tempts to disquisitior. 

The title indicates the design, which is to 
compare “the Dreamer” with ‘“ the Worker ;” 
the man of the study with the man of the 
world; the man of reflection with the man of 
action; the philosopher with the practical 
man ; not, however, to encourage, but rather to 
dissipate, the vulgar prejudice that accounts 
the former as a sort of useless consumer of 
the earth’s fruits, which he does not help to 
produce, and the latter alone as worthy of 
respect and attention. Mr. Horn endeavours 
in this novel to illustrate what is the fact, that 
each has his own uses within his own sphere, 
and each excels the other in his own peculiar 
mission, ‘Thinking is as necessary to the well- 
being of the world as action. The business of the 
philosopher is to investigate what is true, and 
what ought to be done; the business of the 
practical man is to embody those truths in action, 
and to do whatthe thinker teaches. When either 
passes out of his own province to invade that 
of the other, he always makes himself a fool, 
and does infinite mischief. We have seen in 
France and Germany what a mess Professors 
make of the work of Government. Our own 
history is fruitful in proofs of the contrary 
error, and our statute-book bears melancholy 
testimony to the follies which practical men 
commit when they try to make laws accord- 
ing to practical notions, setting philosophy 
aside, despising principles, and recognizing 
only particular cases. Mr. Horne endeavours 
to exhibit the true mission of both, and out of 
the dreamer to bring forth much practical 
good, and out of the worker much sound 
wisdom. A medium between the two cha- 
racters, a man who can both think and act, 
who combines the hundred eyes of Argus 
with the hundred hands of Briareus, is the 
perfection of intellectual man, and thus it is 
that the very greatest men are found to be— 
such are the grants of our race, 

It will be obvious that a tale thus designed, 
and written by so powerful a pen as Mr, 
Horne wields, could not fail to be instructive 
as well as interesting. Indeed, the author 
avows in his preface that it is not addressed to 
the lovers of “light reading.” It is almost a 
philosophical romance. It is a serious and 
earnest pleading for great truths, very impor- 
tant to be recognized just now. Mr. Horne 
does not, indeed, share the Socialist dogmas 
now so prevalent : he is too sensible a man for 
that : but he is not, therefore, the less an advo- 
cate fothe duty incumbent upon all other 
classes to improve to the utmost the condition 
of the working classes, by teaching them how 
to help themselves, and by encouraging among 
them that principle of association which has de- 
veloped itself so advantageously among the 
other classes, snd the fruits of which are seen in 
their clubs, their public and private societies, 
their assurance oftices, their proprietary schools, 
and their joint-stock companies: a principle 
as sound and wholesome as that of socialism is 
irrational and noxious. It is, in truth, by a 
confusion of ideas between the principle of 
association and that of co-operation that so 
many benevolent and really sensible persons 
are induced to advocate the latter, while they 
intend only to advance the former. Mr. Horne 
| has distinguished them with great nicety, and 
| in his earnest advocacy of the one he has done 
| as good service to society as by the deprecia- 
| tion, or rather the exposition of the fallacies, 
of the other. 

Eloquence and poetry, as well as sound 
philosophy and practical good sense, pervade 
this work; and these, rather than the usual 
attractions offered to the circulating library of 
an exciting plot, romantic incident, and senti- 








it for its present form, Still, as being a re- | mental scenes, are its claims upon the patronage 
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of a better class of readers than the mere 
novels of the day are wont to command. 








Musgrave : a Story of Gisland Spa, and other 

Tales. By Mrs. Gordon, Author of 

* Kingsconnel,” &c, In 2 vols. London: 

Hope and Co. 

Ir is difficult to discover the cause, but they 
whose business it is to watch and record the 
history of literature, or who are experienced 
in the mysteries of publishing, will have dis- 
covered that a collection of tales, however 
well written, is rarely as successful as a single 
novel. Even when they bear with them the 
recommendation of a name of note, they are 
far less in demand at the circulating library 
than the regular three-volumed fiction. We 
remember but one exception to this—Mr. 
Warren's Diary of alate Physician, and the 
fame of that was made during its periodical 
appearance in Blackwood. Had those tales 
been first published in a collected form, it is 
probable that they would have passed away 
almost unnoticed and unread. 

Therefore it is we regret that Mrs. Gorpox 
should have exercised her great abilities 
in this form of fiction, where the prejudices 
of the public are enlisted against her. She 
will not have the credit she deserves, nor the 
fame that is her right. The longest of the 
tales, Musgrave, which occupies the whole of 
the first volume, and part of the second, proves 
that Mrs. Gorpow is perfectly qualified for 
the composition of a regular novel. She has 
constructed an interesting story, and told it in 
a very pleasant manner, with singular vivacity 
of style, and introducing to us some original 
characters, which she has sustained with un- 
usual truth to nature, and consistency with 
themselves. The other tales must be read 
rather as magazine writing, for which they 
were probably intended, if they have not al- 
ready so appeared. The Legend of an Old 
House abounds in powerful descriptions, and 
Elmsley Hall is of thrilling interest. If the 
reader will lay aside his prejudice against tales, 
and set himself to read these volumes with the 
same zest as if they had contained a regular 
novel, he will not be disappointed of his enjoy- 
ment, and he will thank us for having intro- 
duced him to them. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poems and Songs. By Ropert GILFILLAN. 
Edition, with a Memoir of the Author. 
Sutherland and Knox. 

We cannot say that we think Mr. Grer1Lian entitled 

to the honour of a fourth edition, nor do we exactly 

understand what are the remarkable merits that have 
won for his works a sale which poems of infinitely 
greater worth have been unable to command. It is 
very respectable magazine poetry, but without a spark 
of genius; there is not a single original idea from the 
beginning to the end. However, as we have already 
expressed our opinion of his proper place as a poet, we 
need not now repeat it. Enough to say, that the 
buyers of poetry appear to differ from us in their judg- 
ment of it, for a fourth edition has been printed. 
Certainly there i no accounting for tastes. 


Fourth 
Edinburgh: 








Flowers and their Poetry. By J. SrzevENSON 
Busunan, M.D. London: 1851. 


A more beautiful volume than this, in its typography 
and ornaments, we have seldom, if ever, seen. ‘The 
poetry, which is thus arranged in a costume of the most 
exquisite taste, is not remarkable for any quality of 
excellence, nor is it open to positive fault-finding. It is 
respectable versification, of average magazine merit. 
But it is not for the reading, but for the ornament, that 
the volume will be bought. It is, in fact, a work of 
art, and must be estimated as such, rather than as a 
book of poems. 








The Iliad of Homer, literally translated, with Explana- 
tory Notes. By Tueopore A. Bucktey, B.A. 
London: Bohn. 


Homer is not read to advantage in a literal translation; 





student, a good literal translation is invaluable. 





It 
will save him a world of labour in turning over the 
leaves of a dictionary, and a multitude of errors, which, 
amid the mass of interpretations presented, even the 
most intelligent are sure to fall into. Mr. Born has 


added to his “Classical Library” this translation by 
Mr. Buck.ey, whose merit lies in its faithfulness. 
EE 





RELIGION. 


The Female Jesuit: or, the Spy in the Family. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 1851. 


Tuais is an entertaining account of a very clever 
and successful imposture ; but it should serve 
as an appendix rather to The Newgate Calen- 
dar, than to the Lettres Provinciales, That 
the clergyman, whom we must suppose respon- 
sible for its publication, was wofully deceived 
im the inmate of his house, there is no doubt; 
but that she was “A Female Jesuit,” or 
“spied in the family” with any deeper or 
darker purpose than to get maintained at his 
expense as long and as well as she could, and 
to victimise the neighbours on the most advan- 
tageous terms, there is not the shade of the 
shadow of proof. 

The facts of the narrative are briefly these : 
On the 18th of January, 1849, a young lady 
calling herself Martz Lucitte G., introduces 
herself to a Protestant clergyman—Mr. L., of 
No. 5, C, Terrace, “at the extreme west end 
of London”—on the pretext that she, being a 
postulant in the convent at L, of the “ Faithful 
Companions of Jesus,” has become convinced 
of the errors of “ Romanism.” Almost imme- 
diately afterwards she leaves the convent, and 
takes up her abode in the clergyman’s family. 
She becomes governess with a friend for a 
short time; but here she soon appears to be 
attacked with hemorrhage from the lungs. 
Her return to Mr. L. is hastened by her con- 
viction of a not very heinous deception. 
Shortly afterwards, she becomes a defaulter in 
the amount of a charitable subscription raised 
by her; and very suspicious circumstances 
transpire in connexion with this affair. Ex- 
planations are continually sought, and, as 
surely as Marre finds herself hard pressed, the 
hemorrhage recurs. Things remain in this 
state till about the middle of 1850, Marre be- 
ing occupied in drawing up an account of 
seventeen years’ convent experiences, and still 
enjoying substantially the confidence and 
affection of her protectors, spite of these 
harasssing and unsolved doubts. Letters are 
received meanwhile ostensibly from her uncle, 
a Jesuit and Grand Vicar of Nice, lamenting 
the apostasy of his niece, reproving, advising, 
and explaining her prospects in life. She is 
heiress, it appears, to landed property in Staf- 
fordshire, and must be suitably provided for till 
she shall come into possession. But detection 
ensues at last: inquiries at the convent at I.,, 
show that she had resided there but one month, 
and that m the character of a recent convert 
to Catholicism, escaping from her Protestant 
connexions ; that she had never been in any 
other convent of the order; and that, when 
she went to reside with the L.’s, she had left 
openly, on the plea of business engagements. 
Other proofs are diligently sought, and Marre 
is at last driven to confess that she has been 
“an impostor from first to last.” Her uncle 
is non-existent—his letters are her own com- 
position, translated into French by a German 
teacher, the like of others with other signa- 
tures; shesuffers, not from hemorrhage from the 
lungs, but from self-imposed leech-bites, and 
diluted bullock’s blood. Marre is, at her own 
request, shipped off to Ghent. ‘She has since 
reappeared in London, and is believed to be 
still in some family at the west end, in the 
capacity of a governess,” 

The question finally asked by the narrator 
is :—“ What could be her motive?” “Was 
it the mere love of deception and romance?” 
This supposition is laid aside as scarcely tena- 


but, certainly, in no other form could a person, unable | ble, and no one will dispute its rejection. 
to read him in the Greek, obtain the slightest acquain- | “ Was it indolence ?—that, rather than undergo 
tance with the character of the father of song. To the | the fatigue of teaching children, she preferred 





to be nursed in ease and idleness? Yet she 
exerted herself far more than if she had been 
a governess.” The third question is—* Was 
she not a Jesuit ?” 

Now, it may reasonably be assumed that 
Marre was either an ordinary swindler or a 
Jesuit ; and, looking to the former alternative, 
we think that, to ask why she did not prefer 
being a governess, is very much like asking 
why every one does not practically acknow- 
ledge that honesty is the best policy. There 
can be little doubt that the life of a profes- 
sional blackleg is more full of anxiety, danger, 
and disturbances, than that of a tradesman or 
journeyman, Why are there blacklegs? there 
is but one answer—because some men will al- 
ways live by dishonesty. But another question 
arises :—What were Marte’s qualifications as 
a governess? We are told only that “she 
plays a little on the organ, and on the piano, 
and excels in all kinds of fancy-work.” Most 
governesses teach French, and we see but 
small sign of her knowledge of French. 
Throughout her own narrative, the accents on 
French names are ignorantly misplaced ; even 
her own, as the facsimile autograph to the 
portrait witnesses is written “ Mari¢.” It _* 

ears too, that, in obtaining a translator for 

er supposed uncle’s letters, she gave it out 
that they were a woman’s writing (the name 
being signed “ H, C. Crirrorp” only) ; wholly 
forgetting, it seems, that feminines would thus 
occur sometimes where the L.’s might look for 
masculines: a contradiction, however, of 
which, strangely enough, no hint is given in 
the book, But again, according to Marte’s 
imposture she was an heiress ;—a very different 
position this, while the deception lasted, from 
that of a governess. 

The arguments put forward in favour of her 
Jesuit character resolve themselves into, (1) 
that she was a very adroit impostor,—which is a 
fact either way, and an argument certainly for 
the former, only possibly for the latter, sup- 
position, (2) her curiosity, (3) the religious 
garb she assumed, (4) the indifference with 
which she finally went abroad, all but penni- 
less: we will reverse the chances of more and 
less in the first case, and our answer stands: 
(5) her intimate acquaintance with convent 
life, catholic observances, and continental 
services. Here again we allow the prepon- 
derance of evidence to be in the Jesuit scale: 
yet the known fact of her month’s convent- 
life will go far in explanation, Her self- 
possession, when detected, (6) we hold for 
nought, her having subsequently destroyed all 
the papers about her, (7) is equally consistent 
with either alternative: and “ the ease with 
which, without a character, she appears again 
to have obtained a situation,” (8) remains 
altogether to be verified. On its own showing, 
a very small balance of Jesuit credit is left 
after deduction of swindler debit; claiming 
not one tithe the weight of this single fact— 
that the only results known of Marte’s im- 
posture are tricks in money-matters: “ her 
gifts to the poor, her presents to friends, and 
her contributions to fancy sales, were all found 
to have been left unpaid;” she obtained a 
velvet mantle and some other articles by the 
use of “the most atrocious falsehoods.” ‘These 
are the acts of a common swindler; and 
suffice wellnigh entirely to refute the notion, 
that “she had powerful protectors” with 
great interests at stake. We may add, too,— 
without attaching undue importance, to the 
fact — that the latin words mentioned in 
Marrre’s writing, as used in Catholic services, 
are ludicrously incorrect: and may ask 
whether the shifts necessary through having 
to post in London, letters ostensibly written 
on the continent, &c., would have been re- 
sorted to had she been backed by such an 
extensive organization as that of the Jesuits, 
or indeed by any organization whatever ? 

With all the respect, therefore, for Mr. L. 
and his family, which the narrative excite, we 
must regard the title as an unwarranted catch- 
penny. The Female Jesuit; or the Spy in the 
Family, published by Messrs, Parrriper and 
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Oaxer, is much more attractive than an “ Ac- 
count of a Religious Swindle:” and forees on 
us the suggestion that the author is trying to 
indemnify himself through the public for the 
victimization he has suffered in private. 
What would a protestant say if the convent 
authorities, to whom Marre introduced her- 
self under false pretences, had published “The 
Protestant Emissary; or the Spy in the Con- 
vent ?” 

No one, we think, will be justified in placing 
the slightest dependence on Marie’s narrative 
of her convent life: but it is prima facie 
credible, and, while hostile to the system, is 

uite free from personal charges or abuse. 
With this caution, we extract her account of 
life, as postulant, in a French nunnery of the 
“ Faithtul Companions of Jesus ;:” 


A little circumstance occurred in the morning that 
will serve to show how much the will is sacrificed. On 


going to wash my hands, as usual, I was told I could | 
not do that without permission from another professed | 


nun. I was strictly prohibited from speaking to any 
novice or fellow postulant without leave from my 
superior. 

The dinner was served by Reverend Mother in strict 
silence. At this meal was daily read the life of the 
Saint commemorated on each day of the year in the 
Roman calendar and the Roman martyrology, varying 
in length to the supposed sanctity of the Saint. When 
dinner was concluded, we each wiped our knife and 
fork, &c., and folded them in our napkins. These were 
only cleaned once a week, without any consideration of 
their being used sometimes two or three times a week 
for fish. This was most repulsive to me, and I have 
frequently been reproved for my want of mortification 
when I have been seen to put down my knife in disgust. 

Though I had been an entire resident in the convent 
for thirteen years, and an occasional one for two years, 
I had not the most distant idea of the nuns being kept 
under such restraint and obedience. None but those 
who are partakers of it can at all imagine the slavery, 
if I may so speak, to which they are subject. No 
despotic sceptre is more arbitrary than that of the 
Reverend Mother’s authority and power: her word and 
that of her provincial are law; the neglect of which, as 
I have before stated, exposes the delinquent to the most 
humiliating punishment. Should the conversation at 
recreation lead to what she may disapprove, she imme- 
diately calls them to silence: they then lose their 
reereation; no one dares appeal against it. Speaking of 
confessions or confessors is strictly prohibited; not the 
slightest allusion may be made to it. The reason of 
this I could never solve, and it still remains to me a 
perfect mystery. To ask if a certain priest is a Jesuit 
is also forbidden; and no member of the society is 
allowed to speak of that body, with the exception of the 
Reverend Mother. Of course there were priests, Jesuits, 
individually known to us: of them we might speak, but 
not allude to the Jesuits as a body. 

On this afternoon, I lost my fellow postulants: one 
was sent to England, another to Nice. I heard of all 
taking the veil but one: the reason assigned for her 
omission was that bad health prevented her. One of 
this number died two months after her profession. 
was not permitted to see my young companions before 
leaving, nor was I aware of their departure until supper 
-—such is the entire secrecy of their proceedings. 

I had not been with the community more than three 
or four days when I was required to give up every- 
thing I valued. I found it to be a great trial to part 
with a miniature portrait, enclosed in a locket, of 
my beloved mamma, which I had worn since her 
death. I was not even permitted to retain my 
silver thimble: this was taken from me, and an iron 
One given me in its place. They speak frequently of 
voluntarily resigning every dear and earthly object. 
But, for my part, mine was anything but voluntary. I 
had not the most remote idea that such sacrifice of 
feeling was required: I had always thought that the 
Nuns might keep little things they valued; I was not 
told the contrary, and I do not doubt that numbers are 
in this way deluded. 

After a little conversation, she (the Reverend Mother) 
asked me, in a very coaxing and bland manner, if I 
should like to have a walk with her. I was much 
elated with the prospect of so great a treat as to walk 
out with Reverend Mother, and I immediately replied, 
“Oh yes,” “ Very well,” she said; “go to sister G. for 
the bonnet and cloak I have provided for you.” I had 
Not, since I became a postulant, been out beyond the 
grounds of the convent. We were accompanied by 
another nun and novice. 


little surprised, and more so when Reverend Mother 
said: “Tam taking you a ride with Mother C. and 
Sister M. W., who are going to Carronge.” But how 


| 


q After walking some distance | 
in the city, we came to the diligence office. I was a | 


great was my astonishment, on arriving at a small con- | 
vent about a mile from Paris, where there is a small 
community (chiefly invalides), when Reverend Mother 


got ont, and a novice from the convent took her place. 
She told me I was going to Carronge. 
tears at the communication, exclaiming, “I have not 
wished my dear aunt goodbye.” She replied by saying 
that this was religious obedience, and, by overcoming 
this trial, great merit would be the result. 


though it was with great difficulty. 





| when, to her surprise, she is sent off to some other eon- 
| vent. 

| distant, some are sent, perhaps, with a message; and, 
| when they get there, they are told to stay. All the 
| nuns are very suspicious of being sent out, even where 
there is no intention of “ trapping,” as they term it in 
the convent. This affords many a joke during recrea- 
tion on the adroit manner in which the trapping is 
accomplished. With this system not any one is sure a 
| moment; for, many times when it appears most im- 
probable and unlikely, that will be the very time they 
have to leave for another convent. This is done with a 
view of detaching them from the world. 


All this is very plausible, but not a whit 
more so than the uncle’s letters ; and we know 
what credit to attach to them. The existence, 
however, of such a society as the “ Faithful 
Companions of Jesus,” and the fact that it 
possesses convents at Amiens, Manotté, Paris, 
Chateauroux, Carronge, Nice, and Limerick, 
as well as that of I., near London, are authen- 
ticated. 











The Creed of Christendom; its Foundations 
and Superstructure By WiiL4AM RATHBONE 
Gree. London: Chapman. 


journalists, our endeavour has always been, 
and most especially in the case of books of re- 


ble. In dealing with a book of this kind, 
whether it was Tractarian or Protestant, 
Romanist or Nonconformist, we believe we 
may say that our critical decision has always 
been determined by its literary merits, and has 
never been influenced by theological opinions 
of our own. If,in the case of the volume be- 
fore us, we seem to deviate from this rule, and 
to enter upon the confine of polemics, we 
plead in apology, firstly, that, though we es- 
chew sectarianism, yet that we are believers in 
the Christian Revelation and firm supporters 
of the Church of England; and, in the second 
place, that it is as much the duty of the critic 


to be logical, as to point out faults of style. 
Of The Creed of Christendom, unless we 

ventured to discuss the subject-matter of the 

| book, we could only say that it is a mode- 


attack upon revealed religion, written in a 
fluent, but rather monotonous style. We shall, 
however, venture to go a little further; and, 
at the risk of a sarcasm that we are playing 


and facts by which Mr. Gra hopes to over- 
throw “the Creed of Christendom.” 





“an unfettered layman, endowed with no 
learning, but bringing to the investigation the 
ordinary education of an English gentleman, 


walks.” His present volume, too, we are in- 
formed, is merely intended to be destructive 
of “popular Christianity ;” the construction of 
a true religion we are to look forward to in 
Mr. Gree’s next work. Many of the sacred 
subjects which Mr, Gree handles with great 
recklessness cannot with propriety be discussed 
in a public journal ; but we will attempt to go 
with the reader through part of Chapter IL, 
“On the Authorship and Authority of the 
Pentateuch, and the Old Testament Canon 
generally,” on which Mr. Grea has evidently 
bestowed great pains, and which is a very 
favourable specimen of the learning and logic 
| of the volume. We concede in the main the 
| truth of the opening assertion of Chapter IIT, 
viz.: 


I burst into 





The coach | 
then filled, so that I was obliged to compose myself, | 
t is in | 
this way that all are moved from convent to convent. | 
A nun is frequently sent under pretext of taking a walk, 


If the society have houses only a few miles | 


In the discharge of our duty, as critical | 


igious roversy, to be as impartial as possi- 
ligious contr , tol tial Ossi 


to expose errors of logic, in a work professing | 


rately thick octavo volume, containing an | 


the parson, examine some of the arguments | 


In his preface, Mr. Gree tells us that he is | 


and a logical faculty exercised in other | 


That it is a fact of the “Popular |Theology,” that 
the Old Testament narratives contain an authentic and 
| faithful history of the actual dealings of God with man; 
| that the events which they relate took place as therein 
| related, and were recorded by well-informed and veraci- 
| ous writers. * * * That, in a word, the 
| Old Testament is a literal and veracious history, not 
merely a national legend or tradition. This fundamental 
branch of the popular theology also includes the belief 
that the Books of Moses were written by Moses—the 
book of Joshua by Joshua, and so on; and, further, that 
the Prophetical Books and the predictions contained in 
the Historical Books are bond fide prophecies—genuine 
| oracles from the mouth of God, uttered through the 
medium of his servants, whom at various times he 
instructed to make known His will and institutions to 
his chosen people. 


The miracles recorded in the Pentateuch, 
Mr. Gree refuses to believe on what he pre- 
sumes is the usual proof of their credibility,— 
viz., “thatthe Jews believed them ;” but admits 
“that if indeed the Pentateuch was written 
by that same Mosrs whose doings it records, 
the ease is materially altered—it is no longer 
a traditional or legendary narrative, but a his- 
tory by an actor and contemporary that we 
| have before us.” From this statement, how- 
ever, he excepts the Book of Genesis. And 
then he proceeds to demolish the authorship of 
the Pentateuch, by the following piece of logic 
—an art “exercised,” by Mr. Grea, on this 
and other occasions, rather, it would seem, to 
guide his mind owt of truth than info it : 





| 


But, when we proceed to the investigation of this 
point, we discover, certainly, mueh to our surprise, not 
only that there is no independent evidence for the as- 
sertion that Moses wrote the books which bear his name, 
but, that we have nearly all the proof which the case 
admits of, that he did not write them, and that they 
were not composed—at all events did not attain their 
| present form—till some Shundreds of years after his 
| death. It is extremely difficult [the italics are our 
own] to lay the grounds of this proposition before 
| general readers—especially English readers—in a form 
| at once concise and clear; as they depend upon the re- 
sults of a species of seientific criticism, with which, 
though it proceeds on established and certain principles, 
very few in this country even of our educated classes, 
are at all acquainted. In the conclusion arrived at by 
this scientific process, unlearned students must acquiesce, 
as they do in those of Astronomy, or Philology, or 
Geology: and all that can be done 1s to give them a very 
brief glimpse of the mode of imquiry adopted, and the 
kind of proof adduced. This we shall do as concisely 
and as intelligibly as we can ; and we shall endeavour 
to state nothing which ts not considered as established, 
by men of the highest eminence in this very difficult 
branch of intellectual research. 

He that will not hear “ Moses and the 
| prophets ” must believe in Mr. Grea. Oh 
sceptic, great is thy faith! We, although 
“unlearned students,” cannot acquiesce in 
these scientifically arrived at conclusions on 
| trust; perhaps it is because we are rather 

piqued by this reproach from one, who has 
had “only the ordinary education of an 
English gentleman,” with the addition of logic, 
that we shall endeavour to analyse some of his 
“ conclusions.” 

| He begins by laying great stress on a com 
| parison of Deut. xxxi., 24-26, with 1 Kings, 
viii, 9; the one text stating that Moszs 
| ordered the book of the law to be placed in 
the ark, the other stating that in Sotomon’s 
time it was not there; it is a possible explana- 
tion that it might have been removed in the 
long interval of time, and not discovered 
again until the time of Jostan. But Mr. 
Gree perverts the truth when he says “ How 
did it happen that a book of such immeasurable 
| value, &c., placed in the sanctuary by Moses, 
and found there by Jostan, was not there in 
the time of Sotomon?” It was placed in the 
ark by order of Moses, it was not in the ark in 
the time of Soromon; it was discovered in 
| the sanctuary by Jostan. Is this any reason 
for believing that Moses did not write the 
book of Deuteronomy? Mr. Grea’s “ critics 
science” answers that it is every reason. A 
little addition to the “ usual education,” &c, 
in the shape of a perusal of Drax Grave’s 
Lectures on the Pentateuch, and of Faser’s 
Hore Mosaice, would have been not unad- 
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THE CRITIC. 
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visable in this case. Critical science might 

have profited by it. But to proceed with our | 
task: a small acquaintance with Hebraical | 
learning would have taught Mr. Gree that | 
there is the difference between the Hebrew of | 
Mosgs and the later writers of the Old Testat- 
ment, which one would expect from the lapse of 
time —the same difference which exists be- 
tween the Greek of St. Curysostom and that 
of Tuvcypmwes. The following extract from 
Die Poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes ecklirt | 
von Heinrich Ewald, will satisfy the reader on 
this point. Ewan is an unexceptionable 
witness, as himself disbelieving Revelation. 
“ But we unquestionably possess some remains 
of contemporaneous (poetical) composition, 
both of popular, as Num. xxi., and of sacred 
poetry, dedicated to the service of the new 
sanctuary, as Num. vi., 24-26, and 35-36. 
How much art a song of the early times before 
David may possess in the midst of its sim- 
plicity, is shown by the great public songs of 
victory : Exod. xv.; Jud. v.; the latter espe- 
cially unites a really grand design, with a 
regularly beautiful execution, and is a model 
of a genuine song of victory of nearly eight 
centuries before Prnpar. How surprising to 
find these, perhaps the most ancient songs of 
the whole earth, at so remote a date already 
so perfect that they supply the most brilliant | 
and convincing proof that Israrx possessed 
an aspiring culture at a very early period. 
The language here is still, however, uncom- 
monly short and abrupt; more stiff and hard | 
than soft and graceful, and rather indicates by 
brief hints than finishes its pictures minutely ; 
the thoughts, too, have some stiffness and | 
heaviness; indeed, throughout the song of 
Dexnoran, together with the high-hearted 
courage of faith, there also breathes that | 
Sanguinary and revengeful spirit, which, in 
the interval between Mosrs and Davin, 
easily penetrated into the hearts of even the 
leaders of the people.” 

Our author’s next argument is, that Moses 
did not write the account of his own death in 
Deuteronomy, therefore, he wrote none of the 
book. Is this logical ? His third argument is, 
that in the authorized version of the English 
Church, certain events are spoken of in the 
past tense, which took place subsequently to 
the time when Moses wrote. It is, indeed, 
strange that a writer, with so thorough a dis- 
dain for all that is clerical, should not have 
had recourse to the original, and have studied 
the many and doubtful theories of the Hebrew 
tenses. The most specious, at least, is that in 
Hebrew, all the inflections of the rest only 
indicate relations to a continuous now in the 
mind of the writer, and that Hebrew has not 
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| ones’ self as for the fulfilment of duty towards one’s 








the past, present, and future tenses of modern 
grammar. We recommend to Mr. Gree a 
study of Dr. Ler, and a free use of Gesenii 
Lexicon before he again enters on the subject. | 
He will learn then, among other things, that | 
the word jishalu (Ex. xii. 35) signifies they 
“exacted” or “demanded in an imperious 
manner” gold, &c., and that the idea of the 
dishonesty of the Israelites towards the Egyp- 
tians has originated in the only translation 
‘“‘ borrowed”’ of the Authorized Version. 

We have almost said enough to convince 
the reader that Mr. Grea’s reasoning will not | 
go very far “to overthrow the notion that the 
Pentatcuch contains either the Mosaic or a con- 
temporary account of the origin of the Hebrew 
olity, or the early history of the people.” 

“he remainder of the volume, which treats of 
the Gospels and the facts of the Christian | 
dispensation, is distinguished by the same 
recklessness of assertion, disregard for all 
that has been written on the contrary side of 
the question, and a system of forming a | 
sweeping induction from one or two par- 
ticulars which the author mistakes for logic. 
We may, perhaps, in lack of better matter, 
return to Zhe Creed of Christendom, and give 
instances of the truth of our remarks; but we 
must say, that we are! now tired of these half- 
systematic attacks upon Christianity. The | 
series began with the harrowing and sad! 


| as bewildering as a thousand. 


| analysis of the subject we have seen, but it does not 


| to have been approved in practice. 


Autobiography of Branco Wuarre, and it has 
found a host of imitators; we have had The 
Nemesis of Faith, Phases of Faith, &c., until 
now infidelity has lost its imagined novelty, 
and we say again we are somewhat tired of 
men “who have cast away the worn-out vest- 
ments of an obsolete faith,” and, as our good 
friend Sanpy Mackayr expresses it, “ hast 
run out sarkless on the public.” B.C. L. 





Education, Emigration, and Supremacy, Theologically 
considered. By the Rev. Danret P. M. HuLBERT, 
M.A. 


Tms temperate and very sensible essay on Christian 
education, was suggested by the language of the speakers 
at that memorable meeting in WILLIs’s Rooms in which 
an emphatic condemnation was passed upon the inter- 
ference of the government with education, and a claim 
formally preferred for its being confided exclusively to 
the Church, the speakers meaning by that term their 
section of it. Mr. HuLBerr advocates education, but 
not such as the speakers in that assembly appeared to 
desire. His plan would be to diffuse the “ fullest secular 
knowledge as precursory to competent and needful 
Christian knowledge; and this secular knowledge should 
not be mere learning and letters and accomplishments, 
but active training of body as well as mind;” such as 
would firmly settle the most earnest conviction of cor- 
poreal employments and work of all sorts being as 
necessary for the support of social comforts and duty to 





neighbours and friends at whose expenses we received 
education.” 

Mr. Hoiserr concludes his volume with a disqui- 
sition on Papal Intrusion, a subject of which reviewers 
at least, must be beginning to be heartily weary, and 
SO we pass it by. 








Flowers from the Holy Land: being an Account of the 
Chief Plants named in Scripture, gc. By RoBERT 
Tyas, B.A, London: Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tuis very elegant and instructive little volume cannot 
be better described than by its title-page. Mr. Tyas 
has taken the principal of the plants to which allusion 
is made in the Scriptures, and told his readers all that 
relates to their natural history, with extracts from the 
3otanists, exhibiting their uses, and from the poets 
celebrating their beauties or their virtues. To add to 
the attractions of the volume, fourteen groups of the 
flowers described are introduced, coloured after nature, 
and pleasing the eye as well as impressing upon the 
mind the information conveyed by the learned researches 
of the writer. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Le Dictionnaire des Verbes enuerement conjugues; or 
all the French Verbs arranged, Fe. By M. A. 
THIBAUDIN, late of the Royal College of Bourges. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 
Tue solution of the mystery of French Verbs has 
occupied so many ingenious minds with a vain attempt 
to reduce to rule and form that which, like English pro- 
nunciation is, in fact, without rule, that we despair of 
ever seeing it accomplished, and are inclined to look 
upon every new endeavour as a further waste of time 
labour and type. Giving to M. Tu1eavprn all credit 
for the vast labour he has expended upon this volume, 
we cannot congratulate him upon being much more suc- 
cessful than his predecessors. Twenty-five tables are 
The most practically 
useful part of this voluine is its elaborate dictionary of 
words; and some of the instructions incidentally thrown 
out will assist the student. It is the most elaborate 


meet the requirements of the learner. 











An Epitome of Casar’s Commentaries. 
ForD, LL.D. 3rd _ edition. 
lachlan & Co. 


THERE is novelty of desi 


By E. Woop- 
Edinburgh : Mac- 


gn in this work, and it appears 
Opening with a 
geographical outline of Gaul, the scene of the history 
is first described, and then passages are selected from it 
which are nevertheless so connected as to preserve a sort 
of continuous narrative, and to each passage there is 
appended a sort of dictionary of the principal words 
contained in it, giving their meanings and derivations. | 


| 








Ann Ash; or, the Foundling. 
“ Charlie Burton.” 


By the Author of 
London: Parker. 


A srory that cannot fail to interest children, who not 
unfrequently have better taste than their seniors. 








The Book of British Poesy, Ancient and Modern. 
By the Rev. Gtorar GILFILLAN, A.M. London: 
Tegg & Co. 1851. 


Tue contents of this volume are not, as has lately 
become the fashion, arranged according to subjects, but 
they are chronologically placed. Much taste has been 
displayed in the selection, and the series comprises the 
poets from the earliest times to the living bards of our 
own day. Mr. GrLFILLAN has prefaced the collection 
with a brief Essay on Poetry, and the printer’s art has 
been made to contribute materially to the beauty of the 
volume. It is well suited to the young, and no more 
acceptable present for a youth of inquiring mind could 
be selected. 








Premiéres Lectures: an Easy French Reading Book 
Sor Children and Beginners. By J. BrassEur. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher. 


DecineDty useful. It contains a collection of familiar 
phrases for the practice of pronunciation; fables to 
teach translation, and lessons on the montis. 





= 





A Grammar of the French Language. By Istore 
Brasseur. 8th edition. London: Relfe & Co. 
AN eighth edition precludes criticism. Had it been the 
first, we should have commended it, for it is one of the 

best grammars we have seen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fac-Simile Autograph Letters of Junius, Lord Ches- 
terfield, and Mrs. C. Dayrolles. By Wii1AM 
Cramp. London: Hope and Co. 


Mr. Cramp appears to have well-nigh traced the iden- 
tity of Junius. The manuscripts of the Great Unknown 
are preserved, yet, strange to say, although there is no 
appearance of a disguise, they have not been recognised 
as the same with the handwriting of any public man of 
the time. The conclusion from this is, that the author 
had them copied by some obscure personage, before he 
sent them to the printer. But bywhom? Mr. Cramp 
appears to have discovered the amanuensis. Lord 
CHESTERFIELD had a clerk or secretary called Day- 
ROLLES, who was married. Some time since, three 
letters of this Mrs. DAYROLLES were discovered, and 
were recognised as in the same handwriting as the 
manuscripts of Juntus. There could be little doubt 
then that Mrs. DAyROLLEs was the copyist, and thence 
it is concluded that she was employed by Lord CHEs- 
TERFIELD, and that he was Junius. But it is obvious 
that this conclusion is anything but satisfactory. It 
raises a probability, which other circumstances might 
have strengthened into irresistible evidence, but which 
is of little weight in itself, when all the probabilities 
are opposed to it. Some other person besides Lord 
CHESTERFIELD may, and in this case probably did, 
employ Mrs. DAYROLLES. 

Such an explanation is more rational than the course 
adopted by The Atheneum, which stoutly denies the 
similarity of the handwriting; forgetting that the docu- 
ments compared were written at an interval of ten years, 
a period within which great changes take place in the 
writing of every person who writes much, and those 
changes are the very ones which The Atheneum adduces 
against the identity in this instance—namely, modes of 
abbreviation, of linking words together, and such like. 
The similarities and not the differences are the test in 
handwriting, because the chances are vastly against any 
two persons forming even three or four letters so alike 
that they shall appear to be by the same pen, and when 
this similarity is extended to many letters and to whole 
words the improbabilities of the combination are multi- 
plied infinitely. Differences are no test at all, because 
every person differs from himself in some particulars, 
at different ages and under different circumstances. 
For ourselves, accustomed to compare handwritings, we 
entertain no doubt whatever that the writer of the letters 
was the writer of the MSS. of Junius. Further than 
this, we do not venture even a conjecture. 








| Life at the Water Cure, or a Month at Malvern, ¢c 


London: Bohn. 


Mr. Boun has published, wherefore, we cannot divine’ 
in a neat and very cheap volume, a reprint of Sir E. B- 
Lytron’s Confessions of a Water-Patient, and Mr- 
R. J. Lane's Life at the Water Cure. Of course it is 
enthusiastic in praise of the medical mania of the time. 
We do not doubt the cures; but they are to be attri- 
buted, not to the water, but to the regular hours, 
regulation of diet, exercise, and the relief from the cares 
of business which the patient submits to cheerfully at 
Malvern, but which he wants the courage or power to 
observe at home. 
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London in all its Glory. London: Clarke and Co. 
A LITTLE book, a sort of guide to the sights and plea- 
sures of town during the Exhibition. It is small, 
compact, full of information, and copiously adorned with 
wood-cuts. 








The Commercial Aspect of the Great Exhibition, 

W. Fevkin, Esq. London: Hall and Co. 
Mr. FELKIN describes the advantages to commerce and 
manufacturing industry which may be expected to flow 


By 


from the bringing together side by side the products of | 


the industry of all nations, so that each may learn 
something from the other, and universal progress be the 
result. 





THE PAMPHLETEER. 


THERE has been a relaxation in the storm of pamphlets 
on the Papal Aggression, much to the relief of the 
Reviewers, who were beginning to grow heartily sick of 
a controversy which produced less of literary ability 
than any within our memory. Of the seven hundred 





and eighty pamphlets (we believe this is the total) that | 
have been given to the world on the subject of the Pope | 


and his doings, not half-a-dozen have rewarded perusal, 
not three have tempted to a second reading, and very 
few have paid either publisher or author for the paper 
on which they were printed. 

With pleasure, therefore, do we now turn to a pile of 
pamphlets on other topics of more various interest, 
more temperate in their style, and better rewarding the 
time that might be devoted to these investigations. Our 
readers, doubtless, have seen in the newspapers an 
earnest advocacy of “ Tribunals of Commerce,” and a 
meeting of the Merchants of the City of London a 
short time since affirmed an approval of the principle 
ot such establishments, and appointed a Committee to 
investigate the proposition and report upon it. Mr. 
Francis Lyne is the missionary of the Scheme, and 
in A Letter to the Merchants, Bankers, Traders, and 
others of Great Britain, he brings together all the 
arguments and facts which, with great diligence, he had 
discovered by researches at home and abroad, and he 
appeals in this pamphlet to all the great towns to follow 
the example of London, and establish their own Tri- 
bunals of Commerce. The purpose of this Tribunal 
is, as its name implies, to determine disputes between 
traders by a sort of voluntary reference, and so to avoid 
the expenses of litigation. On the Continent, such 
voluntary tribunals are found in all the principal 
emporiums of commerce, and they appear to give very 
general satisfaction; they have been tried with advan- 
tage in Liverpool, and there is no reason why they 
should not prove equally efficient in London. 

Mr. Ripcway has published a pamphlet on The 


Ionian Islands under British Protection. It was 
written for one of the Quarterly Reviews, but, exceeding 


the limits of a periodical, it is given to the world in its 
present form. It is a very clever article ; a brilliant 
sketch of the government of the Ionian Islands, 
by an unscrupulous advocate. “Elsewhere,” he says, 
“ History is the biography of societies; here, it is the 
biography of Lords High Commissioners.” This is the 
excuse put forward for the personality that is the 
prominent feature of the essay. Upon the whole, how- 


ever, the pamphileteer approves the conduct of the | 


present Commissioner, Sir H. Warp, and especially the 
vigour with which he put down the insurrection. In 
fact, the entire work is a vindication of the government 
of Sir H. Warp at the expense of his predecessors. 


The author, who is evidently well acquainted with the | 


people of whom he treats, concludes with these hints: 


HOW WE MUST RULE THE IONIANS. 


In dealing with this people, English statesmen should 
go straight-forward, behaving with all possible courtesy, 
and showing the strongest inclination to advance all 
reasonable improvements; but conducting themselves 
at the same time with steadiness and firmness, resting 
for the whole of their defence on the fairness of their 
views and the rectitude of their proceedings, and lend- 
ing a deaf ear to all falsehood, virulence, and clamour. 
They must remember that to attempt to conciliate poli- 
tical opponents who are not to be conciliated by any 
concession which a Lord High Commissioner is empow- 
ered to grant, is merely holding out a premium to 
agitation. They must exhibit, too, a determination to 
exercise the powers vested in England by the treaty of 
Paris, without reference to the other contracting Powers, | 
who have indeed expressly renounced all right of inter- 
ference. Above all, let not the Government at home 
fall into the fatal error of imagining that a Protected 
State, situated as the Ionian Islands now are, can be 
governed on the same principles as a British Colony, 
or other integral part of the Empire. At the present 
moment there are two points which should never be lost 
sight of in dealing with a large portion of this people. 
1. That they hate the English Government. 2. ‘That 
hey fear it. It is only by working on the latter feeling 
A 





that the effects of the former can be counteracted. 


foreign Government can never seek to be loved without 
putting itself first into a condition to be respected. 

This is not very hopeful, but doubtless it is very 
nearly the truth. 

Dr. Snow has addressed 
“ Letter on the clause respecting Chloroform in the pro- 
posed Preventicns of Offences Bill.” 
that legislation on this subject is calculated to be mis- 
chievous, by exciting prejudices in the vulgar mind 
against a valuable medicinal agent, and by inducing the 
evil-minded to make trial of a means which they are 


readily misused as is commonly imagined, and it is very 
probable indeed that the cases which occasionally 
appear in the police reports are not genuine—a very 
ready excuse being thus afforded for irregularities that 
have detained the voluntary victim later into the night 
than he had intended, and the true history of which 
could not be conveniently told to anxious wives, parents, 
or friends. According to Dr. Snow the following are 





THE CHLOROFORM. 


When administered gradually, chloroform can be 
| breathed easily enough, by a person willing and anxious 
to take it; but he has to draw his breath many times 
| before he becomes unconscious. During all this in- 
| terval he has a perfect perception of the impression of 
the vapour on his nose, mouth, and throat, as well as of 
| other sensations whieh it causes ; and every person who 
| has inhaled chloroform retains a perfect recollection of 
| these impressions and sensations. If chloroform be 
| given to a child whilst asleep, the child awakes, in 
nearly every insiance, before being made insensible, 
| however gently the vapour may be insinuated. No 
animal, either wild or tame, can be made insensible, 
without being first secured; the chloroform may, it is 


EFFECTS OF 


runs away, without breathing any of the vapour. If a 
handkerchief, wetted with sufficient chloroform to 
cause insensibility, is suddenly applied to a person’s 
face, the pungency of the vapour is so great as im- 
mediately to interrupt the breathing, and the individual 
could not inhale it, even if he should wish. From all 
these facts it is evident that chloroform cannot be given 
to a person in his sober senses, without his knowledge 
and fu consent, except by main force. It is certain, 
therefore, that this agent cannot be employed in a 
public street or thoroughfare; and as the force that 
would be required to make a person take it against his 
will, would be more than sufficient to effect a robbery, 
and enough to effect any other felony, by ordinary 
means, it would afford no help to the criminal, in more 
secluded situations. Supposing that the felon or felons 
could succeed in keeping a handkerchief closely applied 
to the face, the person attacked would only begin to 
breathe the chloroform when thoroughly exhausted by 
resistance or want of breath, and when, in fact, the 
culprits could effect their purpose without it. 

Many people who read brief and imperfect accounts 
of the exhibition of chloroform on a handkerchief, 
soon after its intreduction into use, formed the opinion 
that it was capable of being employed to cause stu- 
pefaction, for felonious purposes. After atime, persons 


were reported to have been the victims of chloroform. 


Mr. Rusk1y, the author of The Seren Lamps of 
Architecture, has come to the controversy now going 
on within the Church in a pamphlet which he entitles 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds. Like every- 
thing he writes, it is earnest, vigorous, and eloquent. 
He does not propose to teach Divinity, he says, but only 
to consider the form in which it is to be taught. He 


word “ Church,” which he says is used in the Bible in 
different parts to express different ideas, and therefore, 
that before disputing about establishments and their 
structure, debaters should first determine the sense in 
which they are about touse the term “Church.” He 
proposes to employ it in the sense in which it is used 





by the Apostles, and then he traces the consequences | 
that must follow from an acceptance of that Apostolic | 


sense, upon these five points. Ist. The distinctive 
characters of the Church. 2nd. The authority of the 


Church. 3rd. The Authority of the Clergy over the 
Church. 4th. The Connexion of the Church with the 
State. He denies that Baptism is the test of admission 


into the Church, “ for we know” he says, “ that half the 
baptized people in the world are very visible rogues, 
believing neither in God nor Devil, and it is flat blas- 
phemy to call these Visible Christians; we also know 
that the Holy Ghost was sometimes given before Bap- 
tism, and it would be an absurdity to call a man, on 
whom the Holy Ghost had fallen, an Invisible Christian.” 
He denies the Infallibility of the Church, and con- 
sequently its authority in matters of doctrine. 


There is, therefore, in matters of doctrine, o such | 


thing as the authority of the Church. We might as 
well talk of the authority of a morning cloud. There 
may be light im it, but the light is not of it; and it 





to Lord CAMPBELL a | 


He is of opinion | 


thus solemnly taught to be efficient for an evil purpose. | 
| But Dr. Snow contends that chloroform cannot be so | 


true, be suddenly applied on a hankerchief to the nose | 
of an animal, but the creature turns its head aside, or | 


who fell down in a fit, and others who were overtaken | 
by the effects of drink, whilst in disreputable company; | 


opens with an attempt to define the meaning of the | 


| diminishes the light that it gets; and lets less of it 
| through than it receives, Christ being its sun. Or, we 
| might as well talk of the authority of a flock of sheep 
| —for the Church is a body to be taught and fed, not to 
| teach and feed: and of all sheep that are fed on the 
earth, Christ’s Sheep are the most simple (the children 
of this generation are wiser), always losing themselves ; 
doing little else in this world but lose themselves ;— 
never finding themselves; always found by some one 
else; getting perpetually into sloughs, and snows, and 
bramble thickets, like to die there, but for their Shep- 
herd, who is for ever finding them and bearing them 
back, with torn fleeces and eyes full of fear. 


But, then, he asserts that it has a very extensive 
authority in matters of Discipline, and that conducts 
directly to the next question. “ What is the Authority 
of the Clergy over the Church?” and that again involves 
the question, “Who are the Clergy?” which he thus 
answers: 


For instance, I think I can hear certain people 
answering, that the Clergy are folk of three kinds,— 
Bishops, who overlook the Church; Priests, who sacri- 
fice for the Church; Deacons, who minister to the 
Church : thus assuming in their answer, that the Chureh 
is to be sacrificed for, and that people cannot overloek 
and minister to her at the same time; which is going 
much too fast. I think, however, if we define the 
Clergy to be the ‘Spiritual Officers of the Church,”— 
meaning, by officers, merely people in office,—we shall 
have a title safe enough and general enough to begin 
with. 

And what is their office or authority, and who gave 
or should give it to them? What is the nature and 
extent of their office? 


The Church is built on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the corner- 
stone. Well; we cannot have two foundations, so we 
can have no more Apostles nor Prophets :—then, as for 
the other needs of the Church in its edifying upon this 
foundation, there are all manner of things to be done 
daily; rebukes to be given; comfort to be brought ; 
| Scripture to be explained; warning to be enforced ; 
threatenings to be executed; charities to be adminis- 
tered; and the men who do these things are called, and 
call themselves, with absolute indifference, Deacons, 
Bishops, Elders, Evangelists, according to what they 
are doing at the time of speaking. St. Paul almost 
always calls himself a deacon, St. Peter calls himself an 
elder, 1 Pet. v. 1, and Timothy, generally understoed 
to be addressed as a bishop, is called a deacon in 
1 Tim. iv. 6—forbidden to rebuke an elder, in y. 1, 
and exhorted to do the work of an evangelist, in 
2 Tim. iv. 5. But there is one thing which, as officers, 
or as separate from the rest of the flock, they never call 
themselves,—which it would have been impossible, as 
so separate, they ever should have called themselves; 
that is—Priests. It would have been just as possible 
| for the Clergy of the early Church to call themselves 
Levites, as to call themselves (ex officio) Priests. The 
whole function of Priesthood was, on Christmas morn- 
ing, at once and for ever gathered into His Person who 
was born at Bethlehem; and thenceforward, all who are 
united with Him, and who with Him make sacrifice of 
themselves ; that is to say, all members of the Invisible 
Church, become at the instant of their conversion, 
Priests ; and are so called in 1 Pet. ii. 5, and Rev. i.6, 
and xx. 6, where, observe, there is no possibility of 

limiting the expression to the Clergy; the conditions 
| of priesthood being simply having been loved by Christ, 
and washed in His blood. 

















In this strain does Mr. Ruskrn review the various 
offices of the Clergy, which he classes under two heads 
“ Teaching; including doctrine, warning, and comfort. 
Discipline; including reproof, and direct administration 
of punishment.” The conclusions from his premises 
are then elicited, and it is with no small surprise that 
we find Mr. Rusk1n a very zealous Protestant, the tone 
of his previous works having induced us to conclude 
that his tendencies were strongly the other way. He 
protests against the severance of the Church from the 
State, and in conclusion he calls earnestly upon both 
sections of our own Church to reunite, and form an 
impassable barrier against the Papacy, and with them 
he hopes that the Church of Scotland will ally itself. 
We extract this eloquent passage: 


A PLEA FOR UNITY. 


Much more I would fain say of these things, but not 
now: this only, I must emphatically assert, in conclu- 
sion :—That the schism between the so called Evan- 
gelical and High Church parties in Britain, is enough 
to shake many men’s faith in the truth or existence of 
religion at all. It seems to me one of the most dis- 
graceful scenes in ecclesiastical history, that Protes- 
| tantism should be paralyzed at its very heart by 
——, based on little else than mere difference 
| between high and low breeding. For the essential 
differences, in the religious opinions of the two parties 
are sufficiently marked in two men whom we may take 
as the highest representatives of each—George Herbert 
and John Milton ; and I do not think there would have 
been much difficulty in atoning those two, if one could 
| have got them together. But the real difficulty, now- 


adays, lies in the sin and folly of both parties; in the 
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superciliousness of the one, and the rudeness of the 
other. Evidently, however, the sin lies most at the 
High Church door, for the E yangelicals are much more 
ready to act with Churchmen than they with the Evan- 
gelicals ; and I believe that this state of things cannot 
continue much longer; and that if the Church of England 
does not forthwith unite with herself the entire Evan- 
gelical body, both of E ngland and Scotland , and take 
her stand 3 with them against the Papacy, 
struck. 
make curtsies alternately to Christ and anti-Christ. 
That she has done this is visible enough by the state or 
Europe at this instant. Three centuries since Luther 
—three hundred years of 
the ari not yet overthrown! Christ’s truth still 
restrained, in narrow dawn, to the white cliffs of Eng- 
land and whit e crests of the Alps;—the morning star 
paused in its course in heaven;—the sun and moon 
stayed, with Satan for their Joshua. 

gut how to unite the two great sects of paralyzed 
Protestants? By keeping simply to Scripture. 


What lover of our Church is there who will not add 
his voice to Mr. Rusk1y’s prayer for internal unity and 
peace? Let all who have her true welfare at heart 
strive to bring about a healing of differences which 
threaten destruction if much longer continued. 











MUSIC. 
Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


ir is reported that French comic operas are to be given 
on alternate nights with the Italian performances at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre during the season ; the orchestra 
and a rem aining the same. 
has received 25,000 dollars from her concerts in 
Mexico. Letters from Paris apprise us that La 
Tempesta has been less successful at the Italian Opera 
there than it was in London. ——Mr. 
English tenor, made his first appearance on Sunday 
night at the Opera des Italiens, in the 








success.——Jenny Lind had created a great furore in 
New Orleans. For the first ticket of the first 
240 dollars were paid by a hatter, who previously had 
‘won Power's statue of the Greek Slave at a raffle ; and 


the proceeds of the first five concerts were about | 
20,000/. sterling. She was shortly to leave for St. 
Louis, &c., having refused to visit Mobile. Our 





contemporaries are speaking in praise of Mr. Sheard, 
a tenor singer, who has been unanimously elected to 
fill a vacancy in the choir of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, having come, it is added, from the private 
ghapel at Dalkeith Palace. In consequence of the 





prohibition of the opera Masaniello, the direction of 


the Konigsstadt Theatre has suspe nded all operatic, and 
intends to suspend’ the theatrical 
the middie of the ensuing month. The loss to the 
direction, incurred by providing new scenery 
decorations for Masanielio amounts to 6,000 thalers. 
~——Macready has had honours showered upon him 
@nough to sweeten the pain of leave-taking; among 
them, this dedication of George Sand’s latest pub 
lication, 


pearing in La Revue des Deux Mondes :—“ To W. ¢ 


Macread: y.—This little work, attempting to set forth | 


certain ideas on Dramatic Art, I place under the protec- 
tion of a great name, and of an honourable friendship. 
George Sand.—Nohant, April 30, 1847.’’——The 
first 


of a new series of Montelli’s Operatic Con- 
certs took place last night at the Princess’s Concert- 
rooms, the programme comprehending a very copious 


selection of favourite morceauz, vocal and instrumental. 
In the list of the performers there was certainly nothing 
to complain of on the score of numbers, and altogether 
the entertainm nt went off to the perfect satisfaction 
of a numerous audience.——An amateur performance 
by the members of the Western Dramatic Society was 
given last week in the St. James’s Theatre, in aid 
of the funds of the Dispensary for Consumption. 
entertainments consisted of Colman’s Comedy 
much favoured of amateurs), The Poor Gentleman, 
followed by some harp playing by Mr. Gerard Taylor, 


and wound up with the elegant little piece A day after | 


the Wedding, and Mr. a’ Beckett’s clever farce The 
Turned Head.—The French papers report the dis- 
covery of a Comédie-Ballet, written by Moliére in 
1654, which has never been published in any of the 
numerous editions of his works Lacroix, better 
known as the Bibliophile Jacob, has been so fortunate 
as to find it hidden among the volumes of the National 
Library of Paris. It is entitled ‘Le Ballet des In- 
compatibles ;” and appears to have been written by 
order of the Prince de Conti, and acted before him at 
Montpellier by Moliére himself and other persons of 


the Prince’s circle.——It is said that a 5 Has has | 


been made by the Paris committee on theatres now 
sitting, which is likel ly to lead to a scandle, which will 
extend to the Elysée. The question before the com- 


mittee is with respect to the granting of a license for a | 


third lyrical theatre, for which an application has been 
made on the part of M. Seveste. It appears that the 
committee has 
General docume a which prove clearly that two of the 
most intimate pe rsonal friends of Louis Napoleon, MM. 

Aladenize and d’Ornano, had given a promise to M. 

Seveste that they would obtain the concession of the 


her hour has | 
he cannot any he serve two masters; not | 


Protestant knowledge—and | 


Madame Bishop | 


Sims Reeves, the | 


character of | 
Carlo, in Linda di Chamount, and met with complete 


concert | 


performances in | 


and | 


Le Chiteau des Désertes, which is now ap- | 


The | 


(so } 


placed in the hands of the Procureur- | 


f his paying them a cer- 
was paid, and the 


theatre for him, on condition o 
tain sum of money. The money 
documents fully prove the nature of the whole trans- 
action. ‘The committee has given orders to the Pro- 
curuer-General to prosecute the parties implicated. 


M. Aldadenize has just been appointed consul in one of | 


the states of South America. A general officer is also 


said to be implic ated in the affair. 





ART JOURNAL. 


Art Monopoly. Deception in the Purchase of Engravings. 
A free and general Exposure of the Printsellers’ 
Association. Being an iddress t 
Engravers of the United Kingdom. 
Suggestions by way of Remedy. 

| Second edition. Gilbert. 1850. 


A VERY earnest naan to the painters and engravers of 
the United Kingdom, in behalf, as the authoress states, 
of their own and the public interests. 
years ago the printsellers combined into an association 
for mutual protection, and Mrs. PARKES believes that, in 
effecting this combination, they have become a monopolist 
body, who oppress and impoverish the artist, and deceive 
and defraud the public. Mrs. PARKEs instances that 
| they multiply proofs of engravings ad infinitum, and, as 
| proofs, sometimes palm off several hundreds of impres- 
| sions of an engraving upon the public, allowing to “the 
| trade” as much as seventy-five per cent. toinduce them 
to force a sale. They also continue to use worn-out 
plates, thus deceiving 
engraver whose name is attached: they also reproduce 
| imperfect copies by the process of electrotype, and thus 
deprive the engra 
accrue to him, well 
speculation, from the popularity of a publication. Mrs. 
PARKEs very justly argues that if so large a per centage 
| as seventy-five, out of the present prices, can be allowed, 
the honest course would be to lower the prices, and to 
drop those restrictions which now drive into the maw 
of the publisher the lion’s share of the profits accruing 
from artistic productions. As a specimen of the 
dictatorial rules enforced by the Printsellers’ Associa- 
tion, it may be instanced that no printseller can publish 
or subscribe to any work without giving a week’s 
notice of his intention to the secretary of the association. 
Contrast also the following rule with the practice among 
the printsellers, of multiplying what they call “ proofs ” 
to an almost indefinite extent. 





as as 


‘When an engraver commences his plate, the word 
unfinished shall be etched upon the plate, and when the 
plate is proved, whatever se are found neces- 
sary in its progress for the engraver, the printer, upon 
proving the plate, shall add a stroke before the word 
unfinished, so that when ten unfinished proofs sliall 
have been taken, there shall be ten strokes to the plate, 
and additional if required. The printer also shall, 
with a small hand-stamp bearing bis name, stamp the 
unfinished proofs, half upon the work of the plate and 
margin. The printer also shall enter the number of 
each proving in a book, which shall be called the 
‘* Printsellers’ Ass ciation”? proving book, and the 
engraver, or his delegate, shall be re quested to sign his 
name to the same, for those proofs he deems necessary 
to possess; if any other proofs at the said proving re- 
main, they shall be destroyed by the pri wry 


Thus, it will be seen how completely the printsellers 


have created a dictatorial system, to the detriment of 
art and artists, and to the great loss of the public. 
Again, 


ver of that reward which ought to | ; 6%: pit Yeo 
to others odneerned ia the4 adaptation of lithography to the process of printing in 


to the Painters and | 
Together with | 
By Mary Parkes. | 4g) i > i 
| skill in the execution of the drawings. 


Some twenty | 


the public and disgracing the | 


“* The unfinished proofs are understood to be taken | 


| to assist the engraver during the progress of the plate ; 
they shall be as few in number as strictly re -quisite, and 
are declared not to be marketable property. 

Mrs. ParkEs does not rest her case against the print- 


sellers on any mere ex parte statement of her own. 


| Gallery, University College, 


| She adduces extracts from blue books, in which many | 


of the leading members of the association have either 
| confounded themselves when examined before commit- 
tees of the House of Commons, or have declared boldly 
that the system, which they now find a pleasure in coun- 
tenancing and thriving under, is dishonest and unsound. 
When the artists made a movement to endeavour 
| emancipate themselves from the bondage to which they 
are subjected, severe coercion was brought to bear upon 
them. Mr. Graves’ evidence amply shows this. 

We cannot further detail the numerous arguments 
contained in Mrs. Parkes’ pamphlet. Suftice it to 
say, that it amounts to a sweeping exposure of knavery 
and subservience on the other. It 


| on the one side, 


to | 


| shows clearly also how perfect a system of public rob- | 


bery may be matured in the name and apparent interest 
of progress. Mrs. PARKES avows her belief that the only 
remedy for this disgraceful state of art and artistic 
matters is a —— of painters and engravers. 
Thus protected, she shows that 

devise rules to ensure to the real producers a fair share 
| of the profit arising from their own labours; and to the 


it would be easy to | 


| aspect of the height of the season. 


while the great interests of art would also be ministered 
to. We refer our readers with pleasure to this able and 
fervent exposé of an abuse unrivalled, perhaps, in the 
annals of monopoly and imposition. 





The Pilgrim's Progress; with Forty Illustrations by 
Davip Scotr. Parts I and II. London: Ful- 
larton & Co. 


THE immortal work of Jonn BunyAy, illustrated with 
an extensive series of original etchings, cannot fail to be 
a popular and profitable enterprise. Each part contains 
four of these illustrations, with letter press, at a price 
less than would have been charged for one of them ten 
years Mr. Scorr has displayed a great deal of 
imagination in the designs and extraordinary artistic 
“ Christian and 
Faithful beaten at Vanity Fair” is full of life and ex- 
pression. All tell the story admirably, and that is the 
chief test of merit in illustrative drawings. 


ago. 








Talk of the Studios. 


Amon the important alterations making at the Louvre 
is one which will rejoice all frlends of the fine arts. 
The long gallery is at last to be lit from the roof.—— 
M. de Nieuwerkerke is at present executing the model 
of the statute of Napoleon, destined for the city of 
Lyons. It represents the Emperor with his hand on 
his heart, pronouncing the phrase, since beeome 
historical, of ‘‘Lyonese, I love you!”’ In 1814, on 
arriving at Lyons from Grenoble, the Emperor was 
surrounded by such a compact and "enthusiastic crowd 
that he {delivered no speech, and could only utter the 
celebrated exclamation mentioned above.——A new 
oil has lately been invented by Mr. Kronheim, of 
Paternoster-row. Hitherto, as the public are well 
aware, no strictly mechanical means have existed for 
suce essfully producing copies of paintings combining 
the colours and brilliant effects, as well as the outlines 
and shadings of the originals. Steel-engraving, the 
most perfect and best method in use for multiplying 
and rendering accessible to the public the chef d’ euvres 
of art, besides its obvious defects from the want of 
colouring, is also objectionable on account of the great 
expense and delay attending it. The ingenious and 
beautiful invention of Mr. Kronheim, while it enables 
him to supply copies of the great masters wonderfull 
accurate m every respect, reduces the cost of suc 
copies to one-half the price of steel engravings, and is 
a far more expeditious process. Of the many portraits 
of the late Sir R. Peel, there is one which, from its 
individual character, stands alone—we allude to the pen 
and ink portrait of Sir Robert Peel by M. Minazi. It 
is worthy of a place inthe Great Exhibition of 1841, as 
asample of artistic skill and elaborate workmanship.-—— 
It is perhaps not generally known that some years since 
a large sum was appropriated by the directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester and Grand Junction Rail- 
ways for the purpose of erecting a statue of the late 
George Stephenson. ‘The commission was given to 
John Gibson, who has now completed the statue, 
which has either arrived or is on its way to this country. 
The directors of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, into which the two former railways have merged, 
are desirious that the statue should be placed in St. 
George’s-hall, Liverpool.———Our readers, says the 
Atheneum, will recollect, we have little ‘doubt, that 
the late Mr. M. L. Watson proposed to execute @ 
statue of Flaxman, to be placed in some public 
building,—and that a committee was formed for the 
purpose of raising asum sufficient to meet the necessar 
expenses. When about 200/. had been subscribed, 
Mr. Watson was encouraged to begin the statue in 
marble. He died, however, before it was quite finished ; 
but the work has since been completed by direction of 
his executor, and to the entire satisfaction of the com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir Charles renege Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Hall am, Mr. Barry, the architect, t is noOW 
proposed that the statue shall be placed i in ais Flaxman 
London, where it will be 
accessible to the public, “with the large collection of 
original casts from the works of Flaxman presented to 
the College by his sister-in-law, Miss Denman. As 
the sum subscribed, amounting to 3791. 1s., is insufficient 
to defray the cost of the work and the expense of 
erecting it, the committee have determined to appeal 
again to the public, so as to enable them to complete 
the engagement made with the representative of the 
late Mr. W atson, and to place the statue in the Flax- 

man Gallery. The statue, meanwhile, will be exhibited 
in the Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of 
all Nations in Hyde Park,—and until the end of 
March may be seen at No. 30, Bidborough Street, 
Burton Crescent. 











DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Her Masesty’s Tararre.—The season has made 
a glorious beginning. Contrary to all former —— 
tion, the house was crowded on the first night, 
even of the boxes being untenanted, and before the 
curtain rose, the brilliant circles presented the us 
Already the Ex- 





| public, security against imposition would be obtained, | hibition is making a visible difference in the streets 
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and places of amusement, The appearance of a new 
candidate for English fame and gold was another source 
of interest. Mdlle. CaRoLINE “Duprez had obtained 


considerable reputation in Paris, and this verdict of 


the French capital was fully confirmed by the not less 
fastidious critics of the metropolis of the world. 
manner is singularly pleasing, with a very youthful 
aspect and unaff fected gait and bearing ; and it is said 
that her age does not exceed eighteen. The charac- 
teristic of hee singing is sweetness and grace; she 
wants power, but that will probably be supplied by age 
and practice. Her study of the part of Lucia was 
perfect. Every note was carefully. rendered, no orna- 
ment of the composer was omitte od, and, whic h is still 
more to be commended, none were adc led. Her execu- 
tion is as perfect as any we ever listened to. Her 
conception of the character was somewhat different 
from that to which we have been accustomed. She 
plays it as a quiet, unaffected, modest, 
retiring girl, not rising to passion, but erpremng 
throughout deep and fervent affection, changed to pro- 
found grief: even her madness was not raving, but a 
deep subduing sorrow ; ; a wail, not a shriek; anguish, 
not rage. Her reception was most cordial, and she 
was more than once summoned upon the stage to 
receive the hearty welcomes of an approving audience. 
CauzoLtari’s L£dgardo is rich, but wanting in force, 
reminding us of the feeble sweetness of GARDONI. 
Mr. BAtre displayed the increased resources of his 


orchestra, and the results of incessant labour which he | 


Her | 


| state of affairs when the curtain rises 


on A Morning 
| Call, at Drury LANE. The piece is pure ly one of 
dialogue, and, though it hangs, in some parts, there are 
some “‘ righte merrie conceits,”’ and ‘* wittie sayinges”’ 
intermixed, that puts one in a good humour. It is like 
a hand at ‘‘ whist,’ in which, by good management, 
you can make your indifferent cards by playing your 
good ones skilfully. Mays. Nispe was excellent, every 
point glided off her tongue “ steeped in rosy laughter.” 
She was looking remarkably well, and seemed more 
than usually poseé, Mr. ANDERSON has attempted a 
style of character in which he can never expect to 
succeed. ‘The artificialit y of his acting, contrasted with 
the natural ease of Mrs. Nisper strikes one directly 
and forcibly; his voice, perfect for declamation, is not 


| suited for parts where ease and every-day conversation 


and almost | 


has bestowed upon its training, in the overture to Masa- | 


niello, which was very loudly and deservedly applauded. 


But the greatest attraction and the crowning triumph | 
of the evening was the new Ballet, emphatically termed | 


The Watteau Ballet, 
that most picturesque painter of costumes. The story 
of this ballet is, of course, nothing; its interest consists 
entirely in its scenery, dresses, decorations, and group- 
ing, which are in admirable taste, and will secure for it 
the "popularity of the season. Mdlie. Ferraris 
the heroine, and more than maintains the reputation 
she acquired during the last season: she is seen here 
even to greater advantage than before. ‘The 
aspect of the stage, in this singular production, is thus 
depicted by The Times :—‘'The foes that wage war 
upon each other all belong to the same genus—the 
genus Watteau-ish. If the Prince and his Court 
represent the artificialities of the last century, the 
village lads and lasses are of the order that decorate the 
family chi mneypiece. The boys and as who cele- 

brated the wedding, and the guards who sent them to 
the rightabout, are all Dresden china beings. A porce- 
lain pon ace rises against a porcelain “Court, and 
porcelain gods appear to settle the fray. The boat in 
which the Cupids are first brought on the stage is a 
Courtly boat; the cage in which they are confined is 
a Courtly cage.” 

Six Edward Ardent (Mr. ANDERSON,) . a 
morning visit to Mrs. Chillingtone, on alt he 
17th of March, and remained rather more rai an 
hour in that lady’s delightful society. At the time 
I speak of, Sir Edward was staying on a visit ee 
a sporting friend in shire, who always made 
a point to fill his fine old mansion with the ae 
agreeable people of both sexes, during that portion of 
the year which presents itself most agreeably to the 
attention of the sportsman, when the long nights of 


is 


ng, 





winter may be charmed away by the presence of the | 


fair ones assembled around the crackling logs. 

When old and young in circle around the 

firebrands dose, 
When the boys are talking nonsense, and the 
girls are making bows. 

I alter the last line slightly from Macavza 
beautiful Lay, as being more applicable to the ‘prese at 
state of society. E verybody knows what an idle place 
a country house is, particularly if it should happen to 
have frozen hard during the night, and to be obsti- 
nately snowing all day. People must do something 
to amuse themselves, so, during breakfast, the conver- 
sation turned on the fair — Chillingtone, who, in 
the prime of her youth and beauty, 
the marriage state, publicly announces, for the benefit 
of society at large, that a second experiment is quite 
unnecessary to convince her of the utter depravity and 
unfaithfulness of the lords of the creation. It was 
quite to be expected, among a set of men, young, hand- 
some, and chivalrous, that some degree of offended 
pride should be felt, when they learnt that there ex- 
isted a lady, young and beautiful, 
the sex in general, in such very low estimation, and 
also, that they should consider it their bounden duty 
to contrive some means by which such heterodox 
Opinions should be overcome. My friend Sir Edward, 
confident, from past victories in affairs of the heart, 
Ventures a large wager that he will cause a new senti- 
ment to arise in the breast of the fair widow in the 
short space of onc week, The bet is taken, and, as the 
frost will prevent all hunting, for that day at least, 
leaving the ladies to their small talk and crochet, and 
the men to their cigars and billiards, Sir 
Ardent mounts his steed and rides over to Mrs, Chil- 
lingtone to pay A Morning Call. 
knight (or perhaps baronet), is on his way, the fair 
Mrs. C. receives an epistle, warning her of the in- 


tended crusade against her peace of mind, and so, on 
she is pre pared for his re- 
Such is the 


the arrival of her visitor, 
ception, “‘ armed and eager for the fray.’ 


because it introduces many of | 
the most celebrated groups found in the pictures of 


| the Princess’s on the same evening (Monday, 


are required. There are — and plays in which Mr. 

ANDERSON is quite in his element, and if he will take 
my advice he will not again attempt light comedy. 
Ser Edward Ardent is a part for Mr. C. MarrHErws 
or Mr. Wigan. The piece is rather long, but that ° 
a good fault, as it can easily be corrected. The dialogu 

in many parts is close and sparkling, : und Mrs. NisBEt?’s 
acting perfect. There is, however, one situation 
rather too palpably borrowed from the Busy Body, 
to pass unnoticed. I allude to Sir Edward addressing 
the lady with his back turned, after she has left the 
room. The suceess of Mdlle, VicrorInE LEGRAINE 
has, as I anticipated, survived the mere prestige of 
a first appearance. Her dancing is light and vigorous, 
her pantomime elegant and expressive, and her features, 
though, perhaps, not within the strict line of beauty, 
are animated and pleasing. There is nothing laboured 
in her dancing, nothing that ; 


study. She delights to wi inder in the air, and only 


touches the stage to adorn it. 


A new melo-drama, adapted from the French, by J. 
OXENFORD, Esq., and entitled auline, appeared ut 
17th. ) 
in idea and story, but, as I have 


It is truly French 


| always considered that giving an outline of the story 


general | 


having once tried | 


who held them, and | 


| too much of the fop, and too little of the man of fashion | 


Edward | 


While the gallant | 





of a play spoils tl 
see it, i does not materially 
amusement of those who do not, I 
plot. 
explanation of why and wherefore ; but in the second 
and third acts, horror is as horribly piled on horror as 
the greatest lover of the horrible fr wish. It is 
romantic and exciting in the extreme, the incidents and 


contribute to the 


situations plentiful, and, taking the three acts together, | 


class 
great 


it is one of the best melo-dramas of the “‘ horrid’ 
I have seen for some time. It presents one 
attraction : 
good actors, and there is no funny man or woman, 
independent of every body else, to form the carpenter’s 


scenes. The acting of Mrs. C. Kran, as Pauline, 
is first-rate. The chamber seene, in the second act, 
when the revolving book-case and the locked door 


is the 
She had tl 


first arouse her terrors, 
dramatic acting I ever saw. 
with her. 

“There was silence . ep as death, 

And the buldest for a time—held his breath.’ 
The villain of the play, the Count Horace de Beaupre, 


1e whole house 


is performed by Mr. C. Kean. It isa very per- 
fect performance. ‘The cold-blooded calculating villain 
is very carefully and artistically rendered. There was 
some difference of opinion among his audience on 
Tuesday, the second night of representation, as to 
the manner of his death, why! I know not. Mr. J. 
Vin1nG is the disappointed lover of Pauline, and the 
er of the villany of the Count Horace, who falls 


by his hand. Mr, RypxER, asa companion villain of the 
Count’s, trenched too much on the character of his 
chief, thereby losing an opportunity strengthening 
each character by contrast with the other. A Malay 
servant of the Count’s was played with great gloom and 


r 
ol 


mystery by Mr. G. Everett. The Countess de 
Nerval (Miss PHILutPs), next to Mrs. C. KEAN, is the 
only female part of any importance. The theatrical 


once renowned for its notices of th 
ey 
in 


critic of a paper, 
drama and fine arts, but lately more the organ of eulo 
to arecently retired tragedian than anything 
the theatrical line, speaks thus of Love tn a Maze 
‘“*Tt lasted nearly io hours, on a pittance of plot 
barely enough for a half- hour’s afterpiece, such an 
intolerable amount of dialogue to such an infinitesiz nal 
amount of story has probably never been presented, and 
the truth must be told, it is wearisome, though relieved 
here and there by skilful workings of character and 
clever touches of dialogue.’”” With such faint praise, 
(if, indeed, I can call it praise at all,) a play, abounding 
in wit and humour, is damned,—a dam, however, 


eise 


which the pure flood of public opinion will send down | 


the stream. Let me recommend the author to send this 
gentleman a copy to read, and the managers to place a 
ox at his disposal, that he may see the play again 
before he informs the public that Mr. Kee ry could 
make nothing of his part, and that Mr. Wigan was 


long between the 
of Backthorne 
are not run 


and refinement. They are rather 
acts; but such scenes as the interior 
chase, and the Maze, in the gardens, 
together like two sides of a flat. 

A new comic drama, in two acts, entitled Charles 
King, was produced at the OLympric on that same night 
of novelties, Monday, 17. _ It treats of that portion of 
our history literally torn to shreds by dramatic work- 
men of all classes, the reign of King Charles the 


gives the appearance of 


1e pleasure of those who intend to | 


shall not describe the | 
The first act is stupid enough, being merely an | 


the principal parts fall into the hands of | 


finest piece of melo- 











Second, of bless« d me mory : > We have the usual stereo- 
typed characters—the king plotting for the love of some 
humble damsel, and my teal of Rochester counter=- 
plotting. Moreover, we have Sir Charles Sedley looking 


stupid, anda pack of courtiers, without one word of wit 
to their names. ‘The only redeeming point is the 
acting of Mrs. Srirztine. I can say nothing for 
Charles King or King Charles. Sixtus the Fifth 
was withdrawn for a few nights in order, as .~ bills 
inform us, ‘‘ that certain improvements, made by the 
author, should be duly rehearsed.’”’ And these alter- 





ations m: ike all the difference between an inferi ior play 
anda goodone. A great deal of superiluous dialogue 
has been omitted, and explanations and_ situations 
inserted. I can understand now why Adrien is not 


killed by his fall, and how the Cardinal Montalto con- 
trives to be elected to the Popedom ; how the Zingari 
undermined the abbey, and why the Condotteiri never 
| thought of searching the vaults. All of which wasa 
profound mystery before. The last tableaux of the 
Vatican is entirely omitted, and the denouement takes 
| place when the convent guards and the Zingari meet in 
3] the vaults. This is really a very fine picture—the old 
| cardinal standing between the belligerent parties, listen- 
| ing with fearful anxiety for the second from the 
castle of St. Angelo, which is to declare to be the 
elected pontiff. The grouping is excessively good. 

A melo drama, by Mr. Perry, the author of the 
Hop Pickers, came out at the Adelphi on Tuesday 
last, bearing the exciting title of the Disowne d, 
or Helen of the Hurst. It embraces the whole strength 
of the Adelphi company, including a new and excellent 
addition, Mr. Emery, from Drury-lane. Great pains 
and care have evidently been taken to effect the success 


mn 
gun 


Tr 


The 


tec 


| of this play, and if good management and acting were 
sufficient to ensure it, Zhe Disowned would have been 
a decided hit ; but the piece itself is so faulty in 


— 1, so improbable in its story, and so destitute 
of all the great peo ge for an Adelphi Melo-Drama, 
that I can only wonder that it was ever rehearsed a 
second time. Mr. HuGues, undoubtedly a very clever 
actor, is complete ly lost in the Wandering Jew class of 
character he is burdened with. Mr. Emery makes a 
great deal of a character the author has done nothing 
for, and had it not been for the beautiful acting of Miss 


| WooLGan, the piece must inevitably have been damned, 


| utterly and unanimously. As it was, at the fall of 
| the curtain, there were as many hisses, as cheers. 
The comic portion was decidedly the best written 
part of the play, and Mr. Wricur was, as usual, 
extremely funny, Mr. Honey, as a mischievous 
bumpkin, was also very amusing The Dis- 
owned lasts four hours, and presents scarcely four 


incidents,—soliloquies from confidential villains, and 
an episode of the loves of a stout publican, the fisherman 
(Mrs. Beprorp), and a widow laundress (Mrs. Laws), 


| (intended, I presume, to be amusing) occupy the 
greater part of the time. 

At the Lyceum the only novelty is a farce, by Jer- 

ROLD the younger, entitled Cool as a Cucumber. It is 


pleasantly written, and affords Mr. C. MarHews 

ample opportunity of exhibiting that coolness and 

— for which he is unrivalled on the modern stage. 

The dialogue is lively and pleasing, and the applause 

at the fall of the curtain was real and unani the 
success was unequivocal, 


A translation of MoLIrEReE’s 


LD1UUS - 


Tartuffe, by J. OXEN- 





FORD, Esq., was produced at the Haymarket, on Tues- 
day last, as the bills inform us, ‘* for the first time in 
this country.” Now I am confident that the author 


everybody 
our dramatic 
frequently 
in 1760, 


had no hand in such a very silly statem mt , 
who can claim the least acquaintance wi 
literature, knows that Vartuffe has been 


rendered into English; first, by MepBuRN, 





in verse, and entitled Tartuffe, 07 the French Puritan; 
secondly, adapted by Crpsrr, in 1717, under the name 
of the Non-Juror; and, thirdly, by bickeyRsTAFFE 
in 1768, who altered the political portions, and « alled 
his play 7he Hypocrite, And now it is produeed ‘at 
the Haymarket tor the first time in thi untry 1! 
Mr. Oxenrorp’s is, undoubtedly, the most Jiteral 
translation that has yet appeared. Yartuffe, as played 
at the Haymarket on Tuesday, presents all the pe- 
culiarities of.the ancient classic drama—unity of 


and uninterrupted action, a few bars 
the end of an act instead of the 
This may be very correct, according 


ha painful to 


time, and si ene, 

of music indicati 
fall of the curtain. 
to the French idea, but it is very tiring 


the eyes to look at the same scene, unbroken by any 
change, for so long a time. Zartuffe has met with 
grei ut success, more, lL suspect, from its novelty of 
auxiliaries, than from the great merit of the comedy 
itself. The sentiments expressed at such | ngth in the 
the first and second act, excellent when MoLIERE 
wrote them, have now become trite and wearisome, 


from having been heard so many times before, and the 
long set speeches do not accord with our present notions 
of dialogue on the stage. Mr. WEeBsTER’S —— 
isa most finished performance. It is the author's ¢dea, 
dre ssed in coat aad waistco vat, and set on the stage, 

no look does not indicate the 


there is no motion, )K, that 
| sneaking, hypoc — scoundrel. Mr. Rogers, 
| always effective, lelivered Cleante forcibly and well. 


t 
U 


0 ‘sink rather 
to be compati- 


Fitz WILLIAM 


Mr. LamBart’s " Orgon seemed to m¢ 
too much into silliness, in the first am , 
ble with his anger in the last. Mrs. 
was excellent; Miss LauRA Appison, and Miss 
RexYNoups, all that could be desired. The play is 
| powerfully cast throughout, Afarce byJ. OXENFORD, 
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Esq., came out on Wednesday after the comedy, but 
there is little in it to notice. Mr. W. WaLvacx has 
layed Macbeth and Hamlet, and improves on the 
avourable impression he made on his first appearance 
in each character. As I noticed in my last, he is a 
thorough despiser of conventionalities, and as such 
entitled to the support of all who wish well to the stage. 
Convention is the national debt of the stage. A new 


drama by Dian Bourcricavutt, entitled the Queen of | 


Spades, will appear on Saturday. 

Errata in my last.—For “ William Ist,” read 
“ William III; for‘ St. Andrew,” read “ Sir 
Andrew.”’ 

LORGNETTE. 

Royat Surrey ZootocicaL GArpENs —The 
preparations for the coming season are upon an exten- 
sive scale. 

Royat Porytecunic Institution.—On Wed- 
nesday week a lecture was delivered at the above-named 
establishment by Toomas BEALE Browne, Esq. (a 
gentleman well known in the agricultural world,) on 
the cultivation of flax, in which he alluded to the 
numerous advantages which would accrue particularly 
to the labouring population of this country if flax was 
more extensively cultivated. ‘The directors of this 
Institution contemplate having a series of lectures 
delivered here by their chemical professor, Mr. J. H. 
PrerreEn, to forward this truly philanthropic measure. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Tue electric telegraph between Verviers and Ostend 
was opened to the public on the 15th instant, and it is 
probable that the wires between Verviers and Calais 
also will be cozoplete within three months. 

The Frenclf Government is occupied with a plan for 





connecting Marseilles with Paris by telegraph, a grand | 


desideratum for British communication with India. 

Mexico seems determined to keep pace with the rest 
of the civilized world in the transmission of intelli- 
gence. The posts for the telegraphic wires between 
the capital and Vera Cruz have all been erected, and 
the communication will soon be opened. 

Bop.ry’s Revotvinc Winpow Sasu.—A model 
has been shown to us, of a very excellent invention for 
improving the opening of windows. By a very simple 
contrivance, the ordinary window-sash is made to 
revolve on a point at the middle of each side; the 
two sashes, or either one, can thus be made to turn 
inside out so as to be cleaned in the room; to lie in a 
slanting position with the bottom outwards, so as to 
admit air and exclude rain; to slide down quite to the 
bottom, or up to the top of the window, so to admit 
furniture, or full draughts of air without the slightest 
obstacle. The addition to the usual cost is trifling, and, 
except in possessing the conveniences which we have 
indicated, the window does not differ from those in 
common use. It is a thorough reform, without inno- 
vation! Lord John Russell should consult the inventor 
on the valuable principle by which that apparent in- 
compatibility is achieved. The improvement is invented 
by Mr. George Bodley, a working man. 

Patent Pocket Prorrectror.—Mr. Allison, of 
Nottingham-place, Stepney, has registered an invention 
for the protection of pockets from the depredations of 
thieves. The contrivance by which this desirable object 
is proposed to be attained is very simple, consisting 
merely of an elastic ring, placed just within the entrance 
to the pocket, which will not admit the hand without 
such pressure as will attract the attention of the 
wearer; and which, if the hand should be inserted, 


will render its withdrawal a matter of still greater | 


difficulty. 
pockets of either ladies or gentlemen; and if generally 


used would no doubt prevent the commission of many | 


felonies. 





Meetings of Scientific Societies. 


Royat Institution.— Feb, 14.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Protessor 
E. Forbes, ‘On Recent Researches into the Natural 
History of the British Seas.’’ 

_ Feb. 21.—The Duke of Northumberland, President, 
in the chair.—* On the Manufacture of Candles,” by 
W. Carpmael, Esq. i 

Feb. 28.—The Duke of Northumberland, President, 
in the chair.—Prof. Cowper “ On Lighthouses.” 

March 6.—Col. Sabine, V.P., in the chair.—A paper 
was read ‘‘On the Rolling Motion of a Cylinder,’’ by 
the Rev. H. Moseley. ; . 

March 6.—G. Rennie, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
A paper was read, entitled ‘On the relation of the 
Direction of the Wind to the Age of the Moon,” by 
G. B. Airy, Esq.—The object of this memoir went to 
show that the popular belief that the direction of the 
wind is dependent on the age of the moon, has no 
oundation in fact. 

GroocicaL Socrety.—March 12.—W. Hopkins, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—C. Johnston, Esq., and 
Capt. R. Strachey were elected Fellows.—The follow- 
ing communications were read :—‘‘ On the Fossil Plants 
of Searborough,” by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq. In this 
paper were {described ten species of ferns, calamites, 


&c,, from the sandstones and shales of the oolite series | 


in the neighbourhood of Scarborough and Whitby. 


This protector may be inserted in the | 


| These rocks, the author remarks, have for many years 
| been known to geologists as being singularly rich in 
| fossil remains of plants, equally remarkable for their 
| beautiful state of preservation as for the variety of forms 
| assembled within a small space. 

InsTITUTE OF BritisH ArcuitEcts.—March 10. 
| —On the Architecture of Nineveh, as elucidated by 
Recent Discoveries,” by J. Fergusson, Esq. The writer 
described the situation and leading features of the dif- 
ferent palaces explored by Mr. Layard ; butin consider- 
ing the architecture of Ninevch, asubject hitherto little 
| noticed, confined himself to the ruins of Khorsabad,— 
which, under the direction of M. Botta, have been more 
| fully investigated than any other mound. This palace, 
| like those of Nimroud, comprises a number of court- 
yards, and several large apartments of small width 
compared with their length, separated by walls in some 
instances twenty-one feet thick. The winged bulls are 
nearly double the size of those in the British Museum. 

GEoGRAPHICAL.—March 3.—SirC. Malcolm, V.P. 
in the chair.—F. D. P. Astley, J. B. Hyde, and J. 
Jennings, Esqrs., were elected Fellows.—The papers 
read were:—‘‘ Survey of the Southern part of the 
Middle Island of New Zealand,’’ by Capt. J. L. Stokes, 
of Her Majesty’s steamer Acheron, illustrated by a 
map by Arrowsmith,—and “ Remarks on the Adapta- 
tion of the Aneroid for the purposes of Surveying in 
India,”’ by George Buist, Esq., LL.D. 

At the last meeting of the members, among the 
| papers read was one describing the proceedings at the 
South Sea Islands, by Capt. J. E. Erskine, of H.M.S. 
Havannah. Capt. Erskine visited in succession the 
Samoan, or Navigator’s Islands, the Friendly Islands, 
the Feejee Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and the Loyalty Islands. In the first, or the Samoan 
group, the war still continued between the Manono and 
Aana parties, but foreigners were well treated every 
where. The native population was upon the decrease, 
owing principally to the effects of hooping cough, sup- 
posed to have been introduced from Tahiti. In the 
Friendly Islands the Wesleyan missionaries have con- 
siderable influence; and the great chief, George Tobon, 
has offered his allegianceto Great Britain, which, how- 
ever, has been declined on the part of her Majesty’s 
government. Capt. Erskine complains of the want of 
surveys of those islands, and the inaccuracy of the 
charts. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan, 10.—Rey. R. Sheepshanks, 
V.P., in the chair.—E. F. T. Fergusson, I. Brown, and 
W. Simms, jun., Esqrs., were elected Fellows.—The 
publication of the Astronomische Nachrichten is to 
be continued under the care of Prof. Hansen and Dr. 
Petersen, as successors to the late editor, Professor 
Schumacher. 

In ** Further Observations of the Ring of Saturn,” 
| by the Rev. W. R. Dawes, the writer states that he has 
| frequently received the impression of the newly-dis- 
| covered ring being divided into two, or else composed 
| of two zones of different reflective powers ; but, on the 
| whole, considers the former hypothesis the more proba- 
| ble of the two, since, in the latter case, the inner edge 
of the exterior one would be unlikely to present a well- 
defined elliptic outline. He has also observed that the 
upper and more distant portion of the obscure ring is 
more plainly seen than the corresponding portion, on the 
side nearest to the earth,—and also that the projection 
of it at its inner axis is consideraly narrower than 
accords with its breadth at the major axis. 

In a letter, dated Jan. 15, 1851, addressed to the 
Astronomer-Royal, Father Zecchi, Director of the 
Observatory of the Collegio Romano, communicated the 
| results of his calculations of the elements of Egeria 
| from the observations of Signor de Gasparis, according 
| to Prof. Challis’s method; and states that, on the 23rd 








| of November, ‘‘he had observed that the shadow of the 
| ball on the ring was slightly curved, its convexity being 
| opposed to the ball, and that the inner edge of the 
| planet seemed exceedingly ill defined. 

At the close of the meeting, Sir John Lubbock gave 
a short discourse ‘‘ On the Properties and Uses of the 
Gnomonic Projection of the Sphere;’’—of which the 
especial object was to show that by means of maps 
drawn upon this projection, the solution of problems 
in what is called the use of the globes may be effected. 

Astatic.—Feb. 15.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.— 
Memoranda, by Capt. Chapman, were read, accom- 
panying a map of part of the ancient city of Anuraja- 
pura, in Ceylon, constructed under Major Skinner, the 
Surveyor-General of the island ; and which is made the 
vehicle of additional and more accurate details than are 
given in the account imparted in Vol. 3 of the Transac- 
tions of the Society. 

March 1.—Sir G. T. Staunton, V.P., in the chair. 
—The Secretary read a paper, by Capt. H. B. Lynch, 
descriptive of the remains of antiquity on the banks of 
the Euphrates, from Ethdeheen to Asharah. At 15 
miles from Ethdeheen, on a rising ground, lie the 
ruins of Resaphe, or Sergiopolis, once the house of 
the Christians of Syria, and where remains of their 
churches are still found. The lower portion of one 
magnificent church is nearly perfect. The nave, which 
is 150 feet long by 80 feet broad, is divided from the 
aisles by rows of white marble columns, of no recognized 
order. Three splendid arches spring from low but- 
tresses between the columns. A small colonnader an 
round the upper part of the church, on which the roof 
appears to have rested; but this has entirely fallen. 
The nave is semicircular at the eastern end; but the 
| place where the altar stood is covered with the ruins of 


the roof. Behind the altar are several small rooms, 
beautifully adorned with rich cornices, carved window- 
frames, and screens which admit the light through 
delicately executed trellis-work, carved in marble. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 5.—Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—Colonel Lloyd, by a 
specimen exhibited, and by a letter, explained the mode 
in which our ancestors, particularly of the Romano- 
British period, manufactured tire twisted gold torques, 
which have attracted so much attention and specula- 
tion.—Mr. Doubleday sent gutta-percha impressions 
of several antique seals,—the oldest being that of the 
foundress of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1286. She was 
daughter of one of the earls, or kings (as they were 
then ranked), of Galway. The most modern was that 
of Cardinal Beaufort. 

March 19.—Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., presided on 
Friday, and the most satisfactory part of the proceed- 
ing was the reading of the report of the auditors, by 
which it appeared that, after the payment of all ex- 
penses, the treasurer had more than 1,200/. in hand. 
A few years ago the balance at Christmas was only 
about 15/., so much good has been done by subsequent 
financial reforms, and so prosperous is the present state 
of the society. Mr. C. R. Smith sent some interesting 
specimens of Anglo-Roman personal ornament, turned 
out of Kimmeridge coal, round pieces of which have, 
until recently, been mistaken for carly money. Mr. 
Stopford, of Eaton-place, transmitted the original 
matrix of the seal of the Commonwealth of England, 
in admirable preservation, and beautifully cut. The 
walls of the meeting-room were covered with draw- 
ings, which accompanied a paper by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
on the very important subject of the medizval architee- 
ture of the western part of France, including Angers, 
Saumur, Fontevrault, &c. 

Entomotooicat.— March 3.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—A small hornets’-nest 
was exhibited on the part of Mr. Newman, of Stroud, 
accompanied by the queen hornet and the young oues 
she had send. An account of the formation of the 
nest, with remarks on the habits of hornets, was read ; 
and Mr. Newman particularly noticed that hornets are 
not so predatory and rapacious as wasps,—a remark 
that was corroborated by the President.—Mr. Stevens 
exhibited a moth Orthostizxis catenaria, Hub., a North 
American species, which had been taken by Mr. Thorn- 
croft, near Eastbourne. Mr. Stevens also exhibited 
specimens of the Australian longicorn, Phacodes Moss- 
manni, recently described in ** The Zoologist.”—The 
President observed that on examining some furze pods 
containing specimens of Oxystoma ulicis, he had found 
in one a cocoon in which was a grub, which differing 
in the structure of the mouth from the usual form of 
Opion larve, and being inclosed in a cocoon, heim- 
agined was some hymenopterous insect parasitic upon 
the Orystoma.—Mr. Douglas exhibited a stem of dock 
in which were some larve of the Hymenopterous genus 
Cemonus. The parent had excavated the stem, and 
had closed the hole through which it had entered by a 
thin papery film. Mr. Stainton exhibited a singular 
species of Tineide taken by Mr. Stevens among rushes 
at Hammersmith, which formed the type of a new 
genus. He proposed to call it Limnecia phragmitella. 
A specimen had been for many years in Mr, Bentley’s 
collection ; but the singular structure appeared to have 
eseaped notice. Mr. Stainton also exhibited a new 
species of Tinea, taken in the streets of Liverpool by 
Mr. Gregson.—A description by Mr. Logan of a new 
species of Lithocolletis was read; and the President 
read descriptions of the Chinese Pampilionide exhibited 
at the previous meeting,—and also descriptions of three 
new genera of exotic Coleoptera. 

InstiTUTE oF British AnrcuirEcts.—Fed. 24. 
—Professor Cockerell, V. P., in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Clayton read ‘* An historical and descriptive account of 
Dore Abbey Church, Herefordshire ;”’ a building in 
the early pointed style, which, though before richly 
endowed, was allowed to go to ruin from the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries till the reign of Charles the 
First,—when the transept and choir, the only remain- 
ing parts, were converted by Lord Scudamore into a 
parish church. The chief peculiarity of the building 
was, the Lady Chapel having five small windows with 
gables or dormers rising out of a large roof ascending 
with a lofty pitch to the clerestory windows above. 
This arrangement being unusual, led to some discus- 
sion. 

Society oF Arts.—Feb. 19.—Capt. Ibbetson in 
the chair.—A_ paper descriptive of the ‘‘ Cottager’s 
Stove,’ by J. Grant, Esq., was read; and the stove 
was explained and shown in action.—H. Bell, W. 
Edgar, jun., 8S. Perkes, J. Soames, J. P. D. Stephens, 
and C. Tomlinson, Esqrs., were elected members. 

Feb. 26.—Capt. Ibbetson in the chair.—‘‘ On his 
Improvements in the Electric Clock, and on the Electric 
Clock in construction for the Great Exhibition 
| Building,” by Mr. C. Shepherd.—The imperfection in 
| Bain’s Electric Clock arises from the magnetic power 
| being used to attract and repel the pendulum, the rate 
| of which must of course be affected by variations in the 
| power of the battery. Mr. Shepherd’s improvement 
| consists in his employing the electricity merely to relieve 

the pendulum, periodically, from the pressure of a 
| spring which has impelled it through one-half of its 
| oscillations : therefore, any variation in the power of 
| the battery, provided there be sufficient attraction to 
| lift the spring, will not affect the going of the clock. 
| Mr. Shepherd has also effected great improvements in 
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ee 
he application of the power to move the hands, and his 
i the first electric clock that has been made to strike. 


The works for the great clock at the Exhibition Build- | 


ing, and one of its hands, were shown. j 
arch 5.—W. Tooke, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 


C. Tomlinson read a paper ‘‘On the Manufacture of | 


Smalts.”’ , 
Syro-Eayptian. — March 11.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—The continuation of Miss Fanny Corbaux’s 
memoir “On the Rephaim and their connexion with 
Egyptian history,’ was read. 
er ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—March 12. 


—The Rev. the Principal of Brazenose College, Presi- | 


dent, in the chair.—The following new members were 
elected :—Mr. G. R. Baker, Wadham College; Mr. W. 
H. Curtler, Trinity College; Mr. J. C. LeGeyt, Exeter 
College. Letters were read from Mr. J. H. Markland, 
corresponding secretary, and Mr. Richardson, sculptor, 
from which it appeared that the zeal of the former and 
the care of the latter had re-erected in its niche, at the 
west-end of Wells cathedral, the statute of King Ed- 
ward the Elder, the founder of the See of Wells, which 
had fallen from its position some months previously, 
owing to the effects of time. 

INsTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS.—March 4. 
—W Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The dis- 


cussion was renewed on Mr. Bruce’s paper.—The paper | 


read was, ‘‘A Description of a Turn-table, forty-two 
feet in diameter, in use on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway,”’ by Mr. I. J. Macdonnell.—The following 
were elected associates :— Messrs. W. Bird, C. H. 
Corlett, L. E. Fletcher, J. E. Gill, W. F. Hobbs, 
T. Howard, H. A. Hunt, R. W. Jackson, J. P. Ken- 
nedy, J. Paxton, and Capt. H. N. Denham, R. N. 
March 11.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the 


chair.—The a read was ‘‘A Description of the | 


Mode of Working an Inclined Plane of 1 in 27%, on 
the Oldham Branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway,” by Capt. J. M. Laws, R. N. 

March 25.—William Cubitt, Esq., President, in the 


chair, The paper read was ‘‘ On the Improvement of | 


the Navigation of the River Newry,’”’ by Sir John Ren- 
nie, M. Inst. C. E. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. | 


A votume of poems, written by the Ban of Croatia, 
Jellachich, will shortly be published at Vienna !—— 
Among German noyelties we may mention that Kuehne 
has published some clever sketches under the title of 
Deutsche Manner and Frauem; and that the 
Countess Hahn Hahn is to issue a new and cheap 
edition of her writings.——The Viceroy of Poland has 

iven permission to Count Henry Rewuski, a celebrated 

‘lish novelist, to publish a daily political and literary 
paper called The Warsaw Journal, at Warsaw.—— 
On Wedndesday, the entire copyright of the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, with the steel plates, woodcuts, and 
stereotype plates attached to them, were put up to auc- 
tion by Mr. Hodgson, at the London Coffee-house, 
Ludgate-hill. The property was in the possession of 
the trustees of the late Robert Cadell, publisher, and 
comprised the novels, poetry, and prose writings of Sir 
Walter, with the “‘Life’’ by Lockhart, as published 
in the various editions of these works, from June, 1829, 
to the present time. The sale appeared to excite much 
interest, and many of the most influential members of 
the trade were present. It appeared that the whole of 
the copyrights, &c., were offered for sale in one lot, the 
purchaser to be compelled to take the entire of the 
printed stock now on i 
wards of 10,000/.; but if the property should not be 





disposed of in one lot, on what the trustees might con- | 


sider advantageous terms, it was to be divided into 
various lots. Amongst the bidders were the Messrs. 
Longman, Mr. Virtue, and Mr. Boyd (of the firm of 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh), and the largest amount 
offered was 14,5007. These terms not being accepted, 
the whole of the property was bought in for 15,000/., 
by Mr. James Mylne, the agent of the “‘ vendors,” and 
there was no division into lots, as was originally 
intended.——All the world knows that pictures of the 
Great Masters of the Italian and Flemish schools are 
manufactured as easily as calico ; but it is not, says the 
French correspondent of the Literary Gazette, so 
widely known that the reproduction of rare old books, 
or rare editions of popular works, is also carried on 
pretty extensively, though with as little ¢clat as pos- 
sible. Within the last eighteen months, for example, 
nearly all the quaint old editions of Greek and Italian 


works of the Elzevirs and Etiennes, those princes of | 


continental typography, have been reproduced with 
marvellous skill, in quality and fashion of paper, type, 
ink, binding, there was not the slightest perceptible 
difference, whilst chemical operations gave each volume 
the exact appearance of the age required. The passion 
which book collectors in this part of the world display 
for Elzevirs and Etiennes, caused a ready market to be 
found, at high prices, for these fraudulent reprints ; and 
collectors in England would do well to be on their 
guard against them, if they would avoid imposition. 
Samuel G. Goodrich, the well-known author of Peter 
Parley’s Histories, has been nominated Consul at 
Paris in the place of Robert Walsh, who resigned.—— 
On Friday, the 21st instant, a testimonial, subscribed 
to by upwards of two hundred gentlemen connected with 
the London and Provincial Press, was presented to 
Mr. Charles Mitchell, at the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie- 


and, amounting in price to up- | 





and cost 170 guineas. A meeting of the friends of 
William Thom, ‘‘the Bard of Inverary,”’ was held in 
the Guildhall, Dundee, last week, Lord Provost Thoms 


‘* by subscription and otherwise, for erecting a suitable 
headstone over the grave of William Thom, the Bard 
of Inverary, in the Western Cemetery, Dundee.’”’ The 
preliminary business of nominating a committee, &c., 
was gone through. 





| ington, requesting that a block of stone lying in the 


| American Independence.——Wilhelm Meinhold, the 
| author of The Amber Witch, lately the pastor of 
| aprovince in Pomerania, is now in Berlin, preparing 
| for admission into the Roman Catholie Chnreh.—TIn 
|a recent sitting of the Académie des Belles Lettres, 
at Paris, M. Villemain announced the discovery and 
| publication, by the librarian of the National Assembly, 





of some of the writings of this distinguished member | 


| of the ancient church, in refutation of heresy. In 
| them, it appears, Origen traces the heresies which 


prevailed in his time (the first half of the third century) | 


to the doctrines and writings of the Pagan philsophers, 
and throws great light on ancient manners, literature, 
and philosophy.——A correspondent of The Worcester 
Spy has these personalities of Christopher North :— 
‘*Professor Wilson, the renowed Kit North, is yeta 
handsome man, although age has grizzled the long 
hair that falls upon his broad, square shoulders, and 
| has stolen away some of the elasticity from his step. 
| I do not know whether his carelessness of attire par- 
takes of that affectation of singularity which so often 
seizes on ‘little men’ of letters; certain it is, that 
Horace Greeley’s old coat and hat can hardly begin to 
look so poor as the correspondent appurtenances 
to the outer manof John Wilson. One side of his 
dickey will usually be as high up his cheek as the ear 
of Midas; while the other will nestle in the region of 
| his heart. One leg of his pants will perhaps totally 
conceal one boot; while the other will be hid in his 
brogan, inthe way ‘Young America’s’ very often is 
on sposhy days. It is rather amusing to see the cane 
that ‘John Wilson’ usually carries with him. 
minded me of the club which the ‘ Hercules after 
Phidias’ leans on, in the garden of the Tuileries. I 
heard it whispered in circles likely to know, that ‘ Old 
Kit’s’ ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane’ had been modified. 
The wit still sparkled at the réunions which took place 
under his presidence ; but the wine had suffered extra- 
dition. They say that once upon a time the com- 
positors could exactly designate the extent to which 
‘Christopher’s’ clay was wet, by the thermometric 
evidence of his ‘copy.’ Theycould tell at what precise 
stage of inebriation he had written every page. A paraly- 
tic attack, however, had warned the Aristarchus of tory- 
ism that he must either discard the ‘ Phalarian’ or hold 
himself ready to die at a moment’s notice ; and he has 
abjured the wine. It is rather singular that Wilson 
will not admit gaslight into his dwelling. The reason 
assigned to me was that it did not result from an 
inveterate adherence to old ways, but from the results 
of the Professor’s own negligence or forgetfulness. 
He introduced the subtle fluid into his house, and was 
pleased with the brilliant light it shed around him the 
first night of his experience. Gradually, however, he 
became interested in something else, and his mind soon 
was totally abstracted. At length sleep touched his 
eyelids and admonished him to retire. te undressed, 
blew out his gaslight, and laid his head down upon the 
pillow. Any body may anticipate the result. The 
| The author of the ‘City of the Plague’ awakened 
| with a snort like that of a walrus; he sprang from 
his bed, and the tocsin was sounded through the 
| dwelling. Next day every gaspipe, burner, and bracket, 
was torn down and pushed out of the doors of the re- 
doubtable ‘Kit North ;’ and from that time to this, 
—— with spermaceti or tallow has lighted him to 
ed. 


Mr. Charles Richard Weld, the historian of the 
Royal Society, has collected into a handsome volume 
fac-similes of the signatures of three hundred of its 
members,—from the period of its institution down to 
the present time :—and in an index at the end of the 
volume he has supplied the date of the election of each. 
A union has been proposed of King’s and Ma- 
rischal Colleges, Aberdeen, into one university. The 
subject has been discussed in the council of that city, 
and referred to a committee, with instructions to confer 
with the professors upon it.——The burgesses of Shef- 
field have declined to establish a public library and 
museum under Mr. Ewart’s act. They were polled on 
the question, when out of 10,986 voters on the burgess 
roll, only 298 took the trouble to express an opinion. 
For the measure to be carried two-thirds of the votes 
must be in its favour; that not being the case in this 
instance, the question is set at rest for a period of two 
years.——The annual conversazione of King’s College 
Literary and Scientific Union Students took place last 
week. The spacious rooms, forming the library of the 
college, were thrown open to their use, and were quite 
crowded. ‘The principal (Dr. Jelf) and the professors 
were present, and appeared to take a lively interest in 
the proceedings. Previously to the conversazione 
there was a lecture delivered by Mr. M‘Knight, one 
of the students, upon the literary character of the age, 
in which he spoke principally of Macaulay, Carlyle 
and Dickens, declaring that each of them spoke part 
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street. It consisted of a handsome silver tea service, | 


presiding, for the purpose of taking immediate steps, | 


Lamartine has presented to the | 
French Assembly a petition from the admirers of Wash- | 


harbour of Cherbourg be given for a statue to the hero of | 


It re- | 


of the truth, but that neither of them spoke the whole 
truth, and that the rising generation must look for 
some better guide. The lending library and reading- 
rooms, which have been recently estabiished in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, by the exertions 
of the rector, the Rev. Henry Howarth, B. D., and 
a number of the most influential of the parishioners, 
has been opened at premises, 17, Old Bond-street. 
| The rooms occupied by the institution are spacious and 
convenient, and the library already numbers above 
1,000 volumes, comprising a number of standard works 
in divinity, history, science, and general literature. 
Besides the library, there is a comfortable reading- 
room, which will be furnished with newspapers and 
periodicals, and the committee state that they hope 
to make the rooms also available for occasional lectures 
on scientific and literary subjects. Owen’s College, 
Manchester, founded for the purposes of education, 
without regard to religious distinction, out of a bequest 
made by Mr. John Owen, to the amount of nearly 
100,000/., was opened on Thursday. Introductory 
lectures were delivered on the languages and literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome, by Professor Greenwood, 
and on mathematies and physics, by Professor Sande- 
|}man. Dr. Frankland is appointed to the chair of 
chemistry, and Mr. Williamson to that of natural 
| history, anatomy, and physiology. 

The new postal law in Canada is to come into opera- 
tion on the 5th of April. The provinces will probably 
adopt the suggestion of the home government in regard 
to a book postage of sixpence on a pound weight 
between England and the provinces. ——The Sardinian 
Government is actively engaged in the discussion of the 
budget of public instruction; and all the papers are 
| busily propounding interesting questions on the great 
| subject of national education. The Lombardo- Venetian 
| Government has also published new regulations for the 
| improvement of the various branches of instruction. 
| ——-When the French Institute was founded, a law 
| was passed in the year X. of the Republic, prohibiting all 
| other societies from assuming the title of “‘ institute,” 

which was exclusively reserved for the great establish- 
| ment of that name at Paris. Notwithstanding this 
interdiction, a vast number of scientific and literary 
bodies, both in Paris and the departments, have not 
| scrupled to apply to themselves the designation of 
| ‘institute.’ But an official warning appeared re- 
| cently in the Moniteur, calling upon all such soci- 
eties to divest themselves of a title which is illegal. 
| The information that “the History of Assyria will 
shortly be read from the architectural designs and 
sculptures on the bas-reliefs which decorate the walls 
of the palaces at Koyunjik and Nimrood,’’ is correct; 
but, as rightly conjectured, these sculptures have no 
reference to architectural subjects, but merely signify 
the communication you have received merely signifies 
that the sculptures are disposed in architectural ar- 
rangement. Ts fact, few, if any delineations of archi- 
tectural structures have been met with, which can in 
any way show the progress of the art, or illustrate its 
history during the period in which these monuments 
were erected. In the central pyramidical mound at 
Nimrood, an immense massive wall has been discovered, 
but whether it was the outer wall of the palacg, or one 
of the inner walls, it is difficult to determine; the 
stones, as in all the ancient works, are of immense size. 
The obelisk and the arch were known to the architects 
of Nineveh, but the column and capital appear to have 
been invented subsequently. Square turreted castles 
are of constant occurrence in the bas-reliefs of both 
places. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 

Thy loving voice is sweeter than a lute, 
And in the warm assurance that it gives, 
The most ethereal part of music lives. 
Thy lips are eloquent when they are mute, 
And doubly eloquent when they explain 
The passion that lies deepest in a thought. 
O speak once more and bring me back again 
The rapture of my spirit! Thou hast caught 
The exquisite perfection of Love’s tone, 
And made it so essentially thine own, 
That if we wandered when the stars are shining, 
And when the nightingale is singing nigh, 
I could give up the bird without repining ; 
3ut could not lose thy voice without a sigh! 

E. H. Burrineton. 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Lonpon Porvtation.—The population of London 
exceeds that of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany by 300,000, 
that of the Grand Duchy of Baden by upwards of 
500,000, and is nearly or about five times the amount of 
the population of Nassau. Ascending to kingdoms that 
fill more or less prominent ré/es on the great stage of 

litical drama, we get the following results :—London 
is within 4 or 500,000 of half the population of 
Bavaria; exceeds by upwards of 100,000 half the 
population of Belgium, and by 400,000 half the popu- 
lation of Holland; is equal to the whole population of 
Hanover; exceeds the whole population of Westphalia 
by 450,000; and is considerably more than the whole 





population of Greece. These dry figures suggest a 
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lively idea of the perfection to which we have brought 
the art of packing, illustrating to the last extremity the 
economical problem of the greatest possible number in 
the smallest possible space. Assuming the area of Lon- 
don to be nineteen square miles, it yields us a population 
on each mile of 130,000 human creatures, performing 
within that stinted compass all the operations of life 
and death, mixed up in a fearful melée of passions 
and interests, luxury and starvation, debauchery and 
criminality, hard work and idleness ; besides an infinity 
of occupations—useful, ornamental, and mischievous, 
making love, begging alms, picking pockets, juggling, 
grinding organs, rolling in carriages, exhibiting “ happy 
families” in the streets, and returning at night to un- 
speakable misery at home.—From Fraser for February. 

“One thing,” says the Evening Post (U. 8S.) “is 
remarkable of all the late English works of fiction 


which profess to deal with the gloomy condition of the | 


»y all send their heroes and heroines abroad 


people. Tl 
Emigration is almost the only 


to finish their careers. 
remedy which addresses itself to their minds. 
Bulwertn the Caxtons, Dickens in David Copperfield, 
and the author of Alton Loeke, find no resting-places 
for their favourites, when the requirements of the story 
render it necessary to distribute the poetical justice, but 
in Australia or Texas. This fact isa most impressive 
commentary upon the state of opinion, as well as o 
society, in Great Britain.” 

Woorwicu.—At the Royal Carriage Depdt Wool- 
wich, the authorities are working early and late to get 
the many alterations effected by the period of opening 
the world’s fair. Messrs. Fox, Henderson and Co. are 
cmployed to do the extensive range of iron and glass 
roofs, and the Asphalte of Seyssel Company have con- 
tracted for the roadways through the several streets. 
In the application of this material a railway and engine 
are employed, which running under the iron roofs above- 
named, give the place the appearance of a railway 
station. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 

ARNET?.—On the 12th March, at Portsmouth, Lieutenant. 
Colonel Michael Arnett, formerly of the Royal Marines 
He was a gentleman of refined and cultivated taste, especi- 
ally in musie and painting, and was much esteemed by a 
large circle of friends and brother officers. 

Bryns—On the 10th February, at Lucea, Jamaica, Edward 
Binns, Esq., M.D., author of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Sleep,” &c. 

DeLatoucne.—Recently, in France, aged 66, M. Henri Dela- 
touche, a man of letters whose name has been for some years 
almost fi ten by the French literary world in which he 
at one tir 
out influen 
name of Romanticism, took place in France during the first 
quarter of the present century; and his edition, the first 
complete one, of the poems of André Chénier in 1819, 
added fresh fuel to the insurrectionary movement against 
the old school of classic literature. 

Jacos1.—At Berlin, the Russian philosopher Jacobi. 

Matrian.—In Paris, M. Jullien Mallian, one of the most fertile 
and successful of the dramatic authors of the day. 

Meata.—On the 15th March, at Great Malvern, the Earl of 
Meath, in his 80th year. 

OErrsTED.—On the 9th March, at Copenhagen, in his 74th year, 
Professor Oersted, the well-known Danish Natural Philoso- 


















Thus, | 





Books, Music, and Works of Art 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From March 1, to April 1, 1851. 


{Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Mr. H. Barrirere. 
tudiments of Chemistry. By D. B. Reed. 
From Messrs. Loneman and Co. 

Self Suggestive Chronology. By W. T. Imeson. 

From Messrs. SUTHERLAND and Knox, 

The Archeology. By D. Wilson. 

From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 

Fernley Manor. 3 vols. 

From Mr. J. H. Parker. 

The Calendar of the Anglican Church. 

Rise of the Papal Power. By W. Hussey. 

Ann Ash; or, the Foundling. 

From Mr. W. H. SaDLer. 

Miscellaneous Poems, Historical and Descriptive. By W. H. 
sadler. 

From Mr. W. PIcKERING, 

Poems of Early Years. By a Wrangler. 

The Middle Night. 

From Mr. J. R. Smrrr. 

Dialect and Folk Lore of Northamptonshire. 
Sternberg. 

The Chronicle of Battel Abbey. 

From Mr. C, MrrcHELL. 

Lays of a Struggling Heart. By J. W. King. 

From Mr. James Ripe@way. 

The Ionian Islands. 

From Mr. CHaries Cox. 

Capper’s Colonial Calendar for 1851. 

From Mr. CHartes DoLMAN. 

Was St. Peter Ever at Rome? By Rey. J. 8S. M'Corry, M.A.P. 

Legends of the Commandments of God. 

From Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 

Cottage Farming. 

The Boy and the Book. 

The Young Emigrants. 

The Cultivation of Arable Land 

Specimens of the Elementary Catechism. 

From Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL. 

Bennett's Poems. 

From Messrs. Hounsron and STONEMAN. 

Flowers from the Holy Land. 

From Mr. Jonn CHAPMAN. 
The Creed of Christendom. 
From Mr, CoLsurn. 
The Dreamer and the Worker. 2 vols. 


By Thomas 


| Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By F. and T. Pulszky. 3-vols. 


» played an active part. He had not been with- | 
on the literary revolution which, under the | 


pher. He was the author of numerous works, most of them | 


in the Latin language. His last, which was in Danish, 
and entitled ‘‘ Aanden 4 Naturen” (Spirit in Nature), caused 
& great sensation when it was published, particularly in 
Germany 

Trecx.—Last week, at Berlin, the venerable Ludwig Tieck, 
the associate of Schlegel in the translation of the works of 
Shakspea e. 





————— 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


As an indication of the extent of the publishing 
business in the United States, we will state that we are 
informed by Mr. Roorbach, the compiler of the Biddio- 
theca Americana, that he has collected since April last, 





From Messrs. Hope and Co. 
Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wife, 
Musgrave, and Other Tales, 
Fae simile Autograph Letters. 
Ellen Vane ; or, the Tale of a Day. By J. M. 
From Messrs. SiImMPKIN and Co. 
De Dictionnairié des Verbes, By M. A. Thibaudin. 
From Messrs. PARTRIDGE and Oakey. 
The Female Jesuit ; or, the Spy in the Family. 
From Messrs. Smtru, ELpEr, and Co. 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds. 
The Stones of Venice. Vol. I. 
From Messrs. Hat and Co. 
The Commercial Aspect of the Great Exhibition in 1851. 
Nineveh and Persepolis. By W.S. W. Vaux, M,A. 
From Mr. CaarLes KNIGHT. 
Pictorial Shakespeare Comedies. Vol. I. (National Edition.) 
From Mr. J. S, BusHMAN. 





| Flowers and their Poetry. 


when his supplement was published, about 1075 titles | 
of new works issued from the American press, and he | 


considers that he has not obtained more than one-half 
of the whole. To use his own expression, he will 
* fish out” 
publishes another supplement. 

Punch CoNDEMNED.—For the first time during 
the long existence of Punch, Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, the publishers of that laughter-compelling peri- 
odical, have been found guilty of having published a 
malicious libel. 
Jewish persuasion, named Hart, who was taken into 
custody some months ago for inciting a young man, 
named Newland, torob his employers. After the trial 
Punch indulged in some remarks upon the conduct of 
Hart, of which he complained. They subsequently 
published an apology, but in the same number there was 
a humorous caricature representing a Jew old clothes- 


about the whole of the balance before he | 


The plaintiff was a young man of the | 


man dealing with a little boy outside a pawnbroker’s | 


shop, and it was contended that Punch had made only 
an ironical apology, and published a malicious carica- 
ture, with the intention of still further injuring the 
maligned Hebrew. The case was tried at Lewes. Mr. 


Chambers, who appeared on behalf of Punch, said this | 


was the first time that the proprietors of that clever and 
witty publication had ever been charged with publishing 
a malicious libel. He contended that the caricature 


did not apply to the plaintiff, but to a Jew named 
Barnett, who had been found guilty of a similar offence. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintif/—Damages, 
10/., in addition to 5/. paidinto court. 


From Mr. G, H, Boun. 
Homer's Iliad, literally Translated. 
Life of Monk. By Guizot. 
Life at the Water Cure, &c. A Diary, &c. 
Neander’s Church History. Vol. II. 
From Mr. James Watson. 


| The Last Trial by Jury for Atheism. By C. J. Holyoake, 


From Messrs. MACLACBLAN and STEWART. 
An Epitome of Part of Cesar's Commentaries, By Edward 
Woodford. 
From Messrs. RELFE and FLETCHER, 
Brasseur’s Freneh Grammar. 
Brasseur’s Selection of Letters for Translation into French. 
Brasseur’s Manual Des Ecoliers, 
Brasseur’s Premierés Lectures. 
From Messrs. Orr and Co. 
Domestic Pigs: their Origin and Varieties. 
From the Bririsa Society. 
Antiquity and Ante-Romanism. 
From Messrs, CLARKE and Co, 
London in all its Glory. 
From Mr. GoopLvck. 
Goodluck’s Easy Method of Teaching the French Genders, 
From Mr. WESTERTON. 
Legend of St. Peter’s Chair. 
From Mr. Joun CuvRcniLy, 
An Essay Explanatory of the Tempest Prognosticator. 
From Mr. PAINTER. 
Education, Emigration, and Supremacy. By Hulbert. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


{Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to THe Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List.] 

White's Natural History of Selborne. The former edition. 
coloured. 

Burger’s Lenore (English) with McClise’s Mlustrations. 

Moore's Melodies, with McCtise’s Iustrations. 

Gray’s Elegy, with Owen Jones's Ilustrations, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a rT - ‘ YT 7 
SUTVOYE’S FOUR GUINEA 
_ SOLID SILVER fitted Dressing Case, and every de- 
scription of Fancy Cabinet and Leather Goods of the finest 
quality, equally moderate. 
154. Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
Manufactory, Kingsland-road. 


FUTVOYE’S SOLID GOLD CHAINS 
for weight in sovereigns in every variety of pattern, also an 
immense assortment of Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, Studs, 
and all kinds of Jewellery and Jet Ornaments, at Wholesale 
Prices. 

154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


FUTVOYE’S PAPIER MACHE of very 
superior description, consisting of Work and Chess Tables, 
Pole and Hand Screens, Music Stands, Tea Caddies, Blotting 
Case, Envelope Boxes, Card Racks, Ink Stands, Glove, 
Netting, and Work Boxes, Papeteries, Reticules, &c. &c. 

F. F. being the son of the original inventor of this work 
—— to produce finer specimens than any House in 

onaon. 


154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-strect. 





IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving urie aeid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —‘‘ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-aecid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—“It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers ‘‘ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness, 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the eonstant use of soda or potass. 

Drs, Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Gomins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks, 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, n 
bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 58. 6d., l1s., and 21s, each, 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. cach. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—“ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
. —A Certain Remedy for Disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs—in Diffieulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm 
—in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most 
positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, 
and in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. 

Prepared and soldin boxes, ls. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Sold retail by all 
Drugzists. 





Important Testimonial. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov. 1849. 
‘*Srr.—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness, 
They have afforded me relief om several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think 
they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and 
Public Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“TromAs FRANCIS, 
“To Mr. Keating.” * Vicar Choral.” 


Also, COLES’S ALGA MARINA, a 


Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, is an invaluable and 

external remedy for Rheumatism, and Rheumatic Gout, also 

for weakness, contractions, scrofulous swellings, &c. 
Testimonial. 

“Having been for six months suffering severely from 
Rheumatism, for which various kinds of medicines and lini- 
ments had been employed without benefit, | was induced 
through reading a pamphlet upon the medical virtues of 
‘Coles’s Alga Marina’ to try it in my own case, and in 
justice to that excellent remedy, I haye much pleasure in 
testifying that afler using it for only a few times, al! pain 
left me, and a continued application of it entirely restored 
me to health. (Signed) ‘WILLIAM PIPER, 

“ Publisher and Bookseller, 23, Paternoster-row, London.” 

Sold in bottles, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls.--The Pamphlet 
gratis. 
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HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG-| 
LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 
By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. 
Published on January 13, 


Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Authorites; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, | 
&e. &c.—Questions will be attached toeach chapter, and the | 
plan and style adopted which has met with so much suceess 
in her History of Rome. Thus forming the twelfth and con- 
cluding volume of CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, | 
for Schools and Family Reading. Each History complete in 
itself.—The whole forming a perfect History of Europe, com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the 
present time, univers illy acknowledged by the Press asa 
real acquisition to educational literature. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


and WALES ; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table, | 
3s: 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. | 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, | 


with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; | 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 


with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 


accepted English and Foreign authorities, as Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, Smith's 
and Adams’s Greek and Roman Antiquities; Dr. Arnold, 
Neibuhr, &c. With Questions to each Chapter, a Chronolo- 
gical Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire ; 3s. 6¢. bound 
in cloth, lettered. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Twelve Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


Just published, with illustrations, price ls. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of 
The Miss | 


PLAY GRAMMAR. By 
CORNER. 


Also, at the same price, with Map, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 





APA and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 

SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 

price ls. paper cover, and Is. 6d. clothe By ANNA MARIA 

SARGEANT ; after the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, ls. 6d. bound in cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or 
without the Maps and Use of the Globes, Is. 6d. bound. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Loneman, 
Smmpxrn, Hamitton, and WHITTAKER, Paternoster-row ; 
Teac, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 

Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between MALE and FeMa.e Lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 

















#S _A MALE, | A FEMALE.|| % > | A MALE. | A PEMALE. 
aS aS 
@2 |Whole LifePremiums.|| 2% | Whole Life Premiums. 
- ee __ || <3 | feet: 
2A et ae & Se 6.) £28 @ 
10 | 17 6] 15 4] 46 on €1 3 39 
13} 19 3] 1% OW 5 41-:S. Bie? 
16 11) 3} 1810} 538] 4H 6/ 4 2 6 
20 114 4; 111 6 56 5 4 0 414 0 
23 | 117 0} 113 8} 6 | 6 6 O| 512 6 
26 203] 116 2} 6 | 7 40! 6 9 6 
30*| 25 0} 119 9]| 66 8 40] 710 8 
S105 $13 648 8 10 0 4) 97 6 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2; 11 2 6 
40 | 219 9| 212 0 76 | 18 1 9 
43 | 3 5 8] 217 2 80 15 12 10 








* ExampLe.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,0007. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 22/7. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 19%. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY | 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. | 





I AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
4 AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


In shares of 251. each. Not more than 1/. to be called for | 


at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 


profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- | 


priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 

society whose design has met with such extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous circumstanee, is the 

means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 

Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 

Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 

tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 

ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 

a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 

profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 

1. The Law Reversionary Interest and Investment Society 
to be formed of holders of shares of 252. each. Deposit, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

. Calls not to exeeed ll. per 

than three months. 

The business to be conducted at the office and by the 

establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 

Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct. society, with 

distinct books, accounts, &e. 

. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commis- 

sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 

for Reversionary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 

with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

. For persons having money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
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| tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL, 


NAr \\r + y 
REAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC 
for 1851. Containing a View of the Building ereet- 
ing in Hyde-park, and a full account of every thing con- 
nected with it, in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN; also 
how to visit in Six Days the whole of the Gratuitous Exhibi- 
tions in London, its principal Squares, Streets, Churches, 
&c.; with the Cab Fares, and other necesary information. 
Published by ROSS and SONS, Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair 
Cutters, and Hair Dyers, who solicit attention to their 
British and Foreign Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, Dressing 
Cases, Strops, Cutlery (particularly their Registered Guard 
Razor, whieh prevents any one eutting himseif), Hair Dye, 
Ornamental Hair, &c. Price of the Almanac 6d.; and will 
be sent free on receipt of eight postage stamps ; likewise of 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, 


London. 


GASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr, 
DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
irtnes of the 

Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
to.a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 


| Supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 


of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 


| eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 


cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 


| liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 


secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and | 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- | 


fitably emploved. Any persons may be members of it, 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 
HERBERT COX, 

Secretary, pro tem. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest 
and Investment Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospeetus. 
fours, &c. 
AGATE 00 oc cc ccccccccccccccccccteses 


shares in 


Dated ms 
N.B.—Uniless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND, 





LIFE, 
and EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
26, Cornhill, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
+* T, Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman. 
*W. A. B. Bennett, Esq. | 
*Hugh Croft, Esq. 
+Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
*Ralph Gough, Esq. 
*M. C. Maher, Esq. | 
*John Moss, Esq. | 


+*John Rawsen, Esq. 
*John Shaw, Esq. 
+*Edmond S. Symes, Esq, 
+*Clement Tabor, Esq. 
+Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
+*Augustus Vigne, Esq. 

* Equitable Fire. +National Loan Fund Life Assurance 

Society. +* Both offices. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE OFFICE, Capital £500,000. 
NEW LIFE TABLES. 

On the Withdrawal Table the Assured is entitled, by simple 
endorsement, to receive an immediate advance of one-half 
the amount of the paid annual Premiums, without security 
or deposit of the policy ;—or Half-Premium for the whole 
continuance of life. On surrender one-half of the Annual 
Payments will be returned. 

Assignments registered. 

No Entrance Fee. 

The present annual income of the Society frem Premiums 
is £63,000; the amount covered by the Policies of the Society 
is £1,781,580; and the reserved profit, applicable to future 
bonus to the assured, amounts to £82,454 5s. 6d. At the last 
annual investigation, reported in May, 1850, the bonuses 
declared to the assured were, the option of a return of 15 per 
cent. on their premiuras in cash, or a reversionary addition 
to the original sum assured by each policy varying from 20 
to 65 per cent. 

EQUITABLE FIRE OFFICE. Capital £500,000. 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict, cap. 110.) 

The Equitable Fire Office will, by a constant analysis of its 
own experience, from time to time, adopt such rates of 
premium as the nature of the risk may justify, and wili 
decline to enter into arrangements as regards tariffs with 
other offices. 

An annual investigation will be made into each class of 
risk, and a return of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett 
excess will be made to all classes of Insurers whose policies 
have been in force for three years. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire effected upon every 
description of property at moderate rates. 

Farming Stock insured at 3s. per cent, without the 
Average Clause. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on 
application at the office, or to any of its Agents. 

W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 








and in spasmodie asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, price 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Chemists, and others, throughout the United Kingdom. 





EAFNESS.—New Discovery.— 
THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. Itis 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without projeet- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at chureh, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de 
sired. Invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. Themos¢ 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses. Also, a very 
small powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, cnly the size of a 
walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of from 
four to five miles.—S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opt} 
cians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piecadilly. 





~ - , - 
A NEW DISCOVERY— 
L Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIs 
FICLAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They se perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication : and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed hig 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication, 


52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


"CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
} OLLOWAYS OINTMENT.— 


CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 1850. 

To Professor Hottoway. 

Sir,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was resto 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 
been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 


CURE OF A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 


One of the most eminent Surgeons-in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, re-iding at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with a proportion 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, to the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The name of the parent, from 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld. 








a 






Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar, 
London ; and by all respectable Vendorsof Patent Medicine 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is @ 
very considerable saving in taking the larger sizes. 
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A LIST OF A 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES, 


BY 


D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


The Price 


AN EARLY 


Anquetil, Histoire de France, depuis 


5 vols. Impl. 8vo. 


les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a 1830. 


Plates, half russia, gilt. 27. 10s. Paris, 1845. 


Balbi (A.)—Abrégé de Géographie. | 


1317 pages, with an Atlas of 


1. vol,, Impl. 8vo. 
14s., published at 12. 


3rd Edit. 
24 Maps. 
Balzac, (Zuvres completes. 


Impl. 8vo., 32. 38.; published at 52. 8s. F 
Bruxelles, 1848-50. 


Brnxelles, 1846. 


9 vols. 


Beranger, Chansons. 
pléte imprimée avec luxe. 
vignettes, 8s.; published at 12s. 


Bible, la sainte, trad. par Le Maistre 
de Sacy. 4 vols. impl. 8vo., fine Engravings. Neatly 
half bound, 27. 2s. Paris, 1845. 

Blanc (L.)—Histoire de Dix Ans, 
1830—40, illustrée de 24 Vignettes et de Portraits. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo., 14s.; published at 20s. Bruxelles, 1847. 


Bruxelles. 


Brouwer (P. van Limb.), Histoire | 


de 1a civilization morale et religieuse des Grecs, 8 vols. 8vo., 
2 2s.; published at 37. 12s. 


Brunet, Manuel du Libraire 
l'Amateur de Livres. 
at 22. 


Barante, Histoire des Ducs de Bour- 
gogne de la Maison de Valois, 1364—1477. Numerous 
Engravings. 2 
2%. 2s. 

Buffon, Histoire Naturelle; revue, re- 
duite et précédée d’introduct, par COMTE et DORBIGNY. 


2 vols, Imp. 8vo. Numerous coloured Plates. Half russia, 
Paris, 1846. 


et de 


Bruxelles, 1847. 


Bruxelles, 1838. 


UL 46. 
Cervantes, Don Quichotte de la} 
Manche. Traduction Nouvelle, précédée d’une notice sur 


la vie et les ouvrages de l’auteur par L. VIARDOT, orné 


de 800 dessins, par TONY, IOHANNOT, imp. 8vo., 15s. ; | 


published at 20s. Paris. 
Cantu (C.)—Histoire Universelle. 

vols, 8vo.; sewed, 3%. 16s.; published at 5/. 14s. 
Paris, 1846. 


Daunon (P. C. F.)—Cours d’études | 


19 yols., 8vo. sewed, uncut, 47. 15s. ; published 


historiques. 
Paris, 1842-48. 


at 7s. 12s. 


Dictionnaire de lAcadémie Fran- | 


Complément du Dict. de l’Académie. 2 vols., imp. 


gaise. 
Bruxelles, 1847. 


4to., 1/. 16s.; published at 27. 10s. 
Drapiez, Dictionnaire Classique des 


Sciences Natnrelles. 10 vols, imp. 8vo., double columns. 
200 coloured Plates, 41. 15s.; published at 7/. 10s. 
Bruxelles, 1835-45. 


Dumas (Alex.)—Cuvres completes, 
contenant tous ses Ouvrages jusqu’ au Vicomte de Bra- 
gelonne. 10 vols, imp. 8vo., 51 fine Woodcuts, 4s. 4s. ; 
published at 77. 10s. Bruxelles, 1842-59. 


Les Evangiles. Traduction de Le 
Maistre de Sacy. Edition illustrée par TH. FRAGONARD. 
imp. 8vo., 9s. ; published at 18s. Paris. 


Fetis (F. I.)—Biographie Universelle | 


des Musiciens et Bibliographie générale de la Musique. 
6vols, 8vo., Plates, 2/. 10s.; published at 37. 3s. 
Bruxelles, 1838-44. 


Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, con- | 


generale des | 


tinuée jusqu’a l’an 1550, avec une Table 
Matiérés. 6 vols., royal 8vo., 27. 10s. 


Goulianof (J. A. de).—Archéologie 


Egyptienne. ou Recherches sur l'expression des signes 


Paris, 1844. 


hieroglyph. et sur les éléments de la langue sacrée des | 


3 vols, 8vo. 18s. ; published at 2/. 6s. 


Egyptiens, 
Leipzig, 1839. 


Edition com- | 
5 vols, 18mo.; portrait and | 


5 vols. 8vo., sewed, 17. 5s.; published | 


vols, Impl 8vo., 1/. 10s.; published at | 
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of several of these Books is only temporarily Reduced. 


APPLICATION IS 


RECOMMENDED. 


Hammer (Jos. de.)—Histoire de|Pardessus (J. M.) Cours de droit 


Empire Ottoman, depuis son origine jusqu’A nos jours. 
18 vols. 8vo. Atlas in fol. sewed, 4/. 10s.; published at 92. 
Paris, 1835-42. 


| . ‘ 
‘Hugo (Vict.) — Euvres completes ; 
contenant tous ses ouvrages” jusqu’ aux 
24 vols. impl. 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 1. 5s.; pub- 
| lished at 17. 18s. 6d. Bruxelles, 1842. 


|Lamarck (J. B. P. de.)—Histoire 
Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres; revue et aug- 
mentée par G. P. DESHAYES et H. MILNE EDWARDS. 
| 3 vols. impl. 8vo. 17. 4s.; published at 34s. 

Bruxelles, 1837-44. 


'Lamartine, Oeuvres completes, y com- 
| pris l’Histoire des Girondins. 2 thick impl. 8vo., Woodcuts 
and Maps, 14. 48. published at 1/. 16s. 
Bruxelles, 1845. 


{ 
| Lamennais (F. de.)—Euvres com- 
| pletes. 2 vols, impl. 8vo. lJ. 1s.; published at 17. 12s. 
Bruxelles, 1845. 


| Leroy (C. T. A.) Traité de Géometrie 


descriptive suivi de la méthode, des plans cotés, et dela 
theorié des engrenages cylindriques et coniques, avec vne 
collection d’épures, composée de 69 plo. 3rd Edition, imp. 
| 8vo., 8s., published at 12s. Bruxelles, 1849. 


: . 
'Malte-Brun, Précis de la Géographie 
| Universelle précéde de l’Histoire de la Géographie, chez 
| les Peuples Anciens et Modernes, etc. 6 vols. impl. 8vo., 
| with an Atlas of 71 coloured Plates in fol., 20. published 
} at 32. Bruxelles. 

} . . . 
| Martens, Recueil de Traités d’ Alliance, 
de Paix, de Tréve, de Neutralité, de Commerce, de Limites 
d’Echange, conclus par les Puissances de |’ Europe, ete., 
| depuis 1761 jusqu’ a present. 8 vols. 

| NOUVEAU RECUEIL, par CH. de MARTENS, SAALFELD 
| et MURHARD. 16 vols.. in 20 parts.—-NOUVEAU SUP- 
| PLEMENT. 3 Vols.—TABLE GENERALE CHRONOL. 
} et ALPHABETIQUE, des VOLS. 1—24.—NOUVEAU 
RECUEIL, MURHARD. Continué jusqu’a l'an 
1844. 


par F. 


|} NOUVEAU RECUEIL, continué jusqu’ a l’an 1844, par F. 
MURHARD. Vols. 1—7. Together, 40 vols., 8vo. 121.; 
pubblished at 227. 89. 

| Gottingen, 1841—50, 

} 


|Michaud et Poujoulat.—Nouvelle 
| Collection des Memoires pour servir A l'Histoire de France, 
| depuis le 13e siécle jusqu'a la fin du 18e précédés de 
} notices sur les auteurs et suivis de l'analyse des documents 
| hist. quis'yrapportent. 32 vols., in 34. Royal 8vo., double 
| columns. " Sewed, uncut, 152. Paris, 1836. 


This collection comprises the whole of the four series known 
| as Guizot’s, Buchon’s Petitot and Momnerque’s, in 218 vols., 
| 8vo., besides several works not in those collections. 


| 
‘Les Mille et une Nuits, Contes 
| Arabes traduit par GALLAND. Edition illustrée par 
| les meilleurs artistes Francais, augmentée d'une disserta- 
tion par SILV. de SACY. 3 vols., impl. 8vo., 12. 1s. 
Paris. 


‘Miltitz (Alex. de.)— Manuel des 


Consuls. 2 vols.in 5. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 
This work is confessedly the most erudite and complete that 
has ever been published on the subject. 


‘Oettinger, Bibliographie Biogra- 


phique, ou Dictionnaire de 26,000 ouvrages, tant anciens 
que modernes, relatifs 4 l'histoire de la vie des hommes 
celébres de tous les temps et de toutes les nations. Impl. 
8vo. cloth, 13. 158.; published at 27. 8s. 

Leipzig, 1847. 


|'Old-Nick, La Chine ouverte, avantures 
d’ un Fan-Kouet dans le pays de Tsin, ouvrage illustré par 
| AUG. BORGET. Impl. 8vo. 10s., published at 15s. 
| Paris. 


Burggraves. | 





commercial; nouvelle édition augmentée. 3 vols., 8yo. 
16s., published at 24s. Bruxelles, 1842. 


, 

Petitot et Monmerque Collection 
complete des Mémoires relatifs A i’historie de France, 
depuis le commencement du régne de Phillippe—Auguste, 
jusqu’ a la paix de Paris, conclu e en 1763, avec des notices 
sur chaque auteur et des observations. Ie. Série 52 vols, 
Ile. Serie, 78 vols. Together 130 vols. Sewed, uncut, 16/., 
published at 39%. 

Paris, 1819—29. 


U 
Revue etrangere de législation et d’ 
économie politique par une réunion de Jurisconsultes et 
de Publicistes francais et ¢trangers, publiée par M. 
FOELIX, etautres. Vols. 1—16. 8vo. 9/. 9s., published at 
132. 108. [Paris, 1833—49, 


Reybaud (L.), Jérome Paturot a la 
recherche de la meilleure des Republiques, Edition 
illustrée par JOHANNOT. Impl. 8vo. 10s. 6d., published 
at 18s. Paris. 


Raepsaet (J. J.) Cuvres completes, 
revues, corrigées et augmentées, par l’Auteur, suivies de 
ses uvres posthumes. 6 vols. royal 8vo. portrait, hand- 
somely bound in calf, haff extra, 2/. 2s. 

" Bruxelles, 1838-40. 

Sand (George,) uvres completes. 
6 vols. Impl. 8vo. 34. 3s., published at 47. 15s. 

{Bruxelles, 1844—47, 


Sandelin, (A.)—Répertoire Générale 
d’Economie Politique “Ancienne et Moderne. 6 vols., royal 
8vo., 3. 10s.; pubiished at 67. La Haye, 1846-48. 


Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, 

original edition. 31 vols., 8vo., 74. 7a; published at 12/. 8s, 
Paris. 

Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, 

reprinted edition, 21 vols., royal 8vo., 5%. 5s.; published at 
81. 8s. Brussels. 

Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, 
another edition, 18 vols., 8vo., 37. 108.; published at 67. G* 
Brussels. 


Sismondi, Histoire des Républiques 
Italiennes du moyen age. 8 vols. royal 8vo., 12. 16s.; pub- 
lished at 3/. Bruxelles. 


Stael — Holstein (Mad. de), 


Oeuvres completes. 3 vols, imp. 8vo., portrait, published 
at 12. 7s. 


Sue, (Eug.)—Le Juif errant. Edition 
illustrée d’une grand Nombre de Vignettes et de 17 
grayures en bois. 3 vola, imp. 8vo., 14s. ; published at 8/. 16s. 

Bruxelles, 1847. 


. . . , ° 
Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution Fran- 
caise ; précédée d’un resumé de }’Histoire de France, par 
F. BODIN et suivie d’une continuation. 2 vols. impl. 8vo. 
double columns, 18s.; published at 1/. 4s. 
The same work in 7 vols. 18mo. 18s. ; published at 1/. ls. 
Bruxelles, 1845-50. 


Troplong, Le Droit Civil Expliqué 
suivant l’Ordre du Code. 12 vols. impl. 8vo. 4. 4s. ; pub- 
lished at 52. ds. 

Bruxelles, 1843-50. 


Villemain, Cours de Littérature Fran- 
gaise ; précédé d'une Critique sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de l’Auteur, par SAINTE-BEUVE. Sixth Edition, impl. 
8vo. double columns, 10s. published at 14s. 

Bruxelles, 1847. 


Visconti (E. Q.), Ses Oeuvres. 12 vols. 


8vo.. numerous Plates, 61. 6s. 

Milan, 1819-1826. 
Musée Pie-Clémentin. 7 
Iconographie Grecque. 


vols.—Musée Chiaramonti.— 
3 vols.—Iconogr. Rom. Vol. 1. 
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